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Cut comb honey in plastic bags, packed in display trays in coun- 
ter cartons, a sure seller. Pack your honey attractively and 
cheaply in these beautiful containers. Well-drained chunks slip 
easily into the plastic bags and then fit snugly into open top dis- 


play cartons. The bags are reusable in home and kitchen; the 
cartons are eye-appealing. The bags can be positively sealed 
from moisture, odors, and dust and prevent leakage. It's new — 
it's modern — it's effective. 








Our FALL PRICE LIST gives further details about these brand new cut- 
comb bags and cartons, with prices. Also the fall price list prices and de- 
scribes jars, pails, cans, comb honey wraps and cartons, shipping cases, 
honey selling helps; handling equipment and machinery. Send for your 
copy today. 





Dealers Everywhere 





The Cover Winner 


W. A. Stephen 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Rik Sings Gettaetente chs, om fee 
ph ng Se palace just how 

An unusually good shot of a queen 
on the comb and her circle of atten- 
dants graces our cover this month 
Mr. Stephen, Extension Beekeeper at 
North Carolina State College, and 
Ralph Mills of the College Depart- 
ment of Visual Aids cooperated in 
making it. 

W. A. Stephen has been engaged 
as Extension Beekeeper at Raleigh 
since 1947 and is at present complet- 
ing a thesis on Nosema apis for his 
Ph.D. degree. He was born in On- 
tario and graduated from the On- 
tario Agricultural College. After 
that came work at the Bee Division 
at Ottawa, a trip to Europe and 
some study at the University of Ber- 
lin. His masters work was taken at 
the University of Toronto and his 
doctors at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. 





Ted Wellner Dies ... 

Anyone who has visited the bee 
exhibit at the Illinois State Fair in 
the last 15 years has seen Ted Well- 
ner in his cage demonstrating live 
bees and answering questions of the 
assembled groups throughout the 
day. His activities brought public- 
ity from radio and newspapers and 
acclaim from his associates who 
marveled at his good nature and 
willingness. 

As usual Theodore Wellner did his 
stint this year at the fair returning 
home on August 19. The following 
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day he was examining his own bees 
near Joliet and dropped dead while 
at work in the apiary. Wellner, 
whose home was in Joliet, was one 
of the most efficient of Chief Kil- 
lion's inspectors, always active in 
association work, and a power for 
good in his beekeeping community 
He will be sorely missed. 





No Acarine in North America 

This office has recently 
fered sole representation by a Eur- 
opean firm for a dusting powder de- 
signed to rid honey-bee colonies of 
acarine (Isle of Wight) disease. 
That adult disease, fortunately, does 
not exist on this side of the Atlantic, 
so such an agency would be a “flop” 
here. 


been of- 





The Man of the House 


The articles in the Journal by Dr. 


Jarvis contain much of interest to 
laymen and prospective honey users. 
We use them in a local direct mail 
advertising effort. Our emphasis is 
on 5-pound jars and we find that on 
retail sales from our home, it is 
nearly always the man of the house 
who is interested in buying honey 
rather than the lady. It is also true 
that the man of the house is much 
more interested than he used to be 
in food values and his interest seems 
to be more open-minded than the 
lady of the house in a “citified” area. 


Ardon F. Denlinger, 
Ohio, 
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1951 Shipping Season 
Completed 
THANK YOU 
for your patronage 
LOOKING 


FORWARD 


To Serving You 
in ’52. 
Book Early 


FOSTER APIARIES 


Box 239 
COLUSA, CALIFORNIA 


Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Off. 

















Honey Bees 
EUGENE WALKER 


LIVE OAK, CALIFORNIA 














CONTAINERS 


A Complete Line— 
Priced Right 
TIN 
5 and 10-lb. Friction Top 


5-Gal. Square Cans 
GLASS 


Modern or Plain 
Vo, 1, 2, 3, 5-Ib. 
COMB HONEY 
Cartons 
Cellophane Wrappers 
Shipping Cases 
ee @ ®@ 
The A. I. Root Company 


OF IOWA 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 














ITALIAN 
PACKAGE BEES&QUEENS 


for 1951 
Write for Prices 


GIRARDEAU APIARIES 
Tifton, Georgia 














CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL 
beekeepers have 


us your su 


Now. Su Subscription price, $1.75 per year 


Canadian Bee Journal 


54 Bloor St. West, Toronto 5, Ontario 
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Canadian much in com- 
mon with their neighbors in the U.S. If 
7 are interested in ly activities “North 
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What's Going On 


DEDICATION OF LANGSTROTH 
HONEY GARDEN 


At the Morris Arboretum of the 
University of Pennsylvania in Chest- 
nut Hill, Philadelphia there will be 
dedicated on Saturday afternoon, Oc- 
tober 20th at 2 o’clock the Lang- 
stroth Honey Garden. The exercise 
will be held under the direction of 
the Arboretum. All beekeepers and 
other interested persons are cordially 
invited. 

The speakers will be: 

Dr. James I. Hambleton, of the 
Department of Agriculture Bee Lab- 
oratory at Beltsville, Md., on the in- 
terrelationship of bees and plants, 

M. Albert Linton, President of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia will speak on Lang- 
stroth’s relations with the Academy, 
and Dr. Jacob R. Schramm. Director 
.of the Morris Arboretum, initiator 
and developer of this enterprise, on 
its inception and objects. 

The Memorial Garden recently 
initiated at the Morris Arboretum is 
expected ultimately to contain the 
principal shrubs and trees important 
in apiculture so far as local climatic 
conditions permit. While the em- 
phasis will be on New World plants, 
some attention will be given to im- 
portant bee plants from the rest of 
the world. 

At long last Lorenzo L. Lang- 
stroth, the “father of modern bee- 
keeping,” is to have a fitting memor- 
ial in the city in which he was born 
and in which he did most of his re- 
markable work. 

Out of town visitors will be given 
an opportunity to visit the Arbore- 
tum in groups under the direction 
of members of the Arboretum staff 
at 11 a. m., and again at 4 p. m. 
For this purpose, they should go 
to the main entrance to the Ar- 
boretum on Meadowbrook Ave. The 
entrance to Bloomfield Farm, where 
the dedication will be held is on 
Northwestern Ave., between Ger- 
mantown and Stenton Avenues. In 
the event of inclement weather, ex- 
ercises will be held indoors at the 
Meadowbrook Ave., entrance. 

F. W. Schwoebel 





BANQUET TO FOLLOW 
DEDICATION 
Reservations are being accepted 
for a banquet to be held in the eve- 
ning following the dedication of the 
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Langstroth Honey Garden. The 
banquet will be just a short distance 
from the dedication site and is being 
arranged by the Montgomery Coun- 
ty Beekeeper’s Association. The 
cost of the banquet will be $2.50 for 
adults and $1.50 for children under 
10 years. Reservations, if at all 
possible should be made before the 
10th of October, as we will only be 
able to handle a limited number of 
last minute reservations. Include 
your check or M. O. and mail to me 
at 145 E. 14th Ave., Conshohocken, 
Pa. 

Overnight accommodations in this 
area are generally good and easy to 
obtain, but anyone wishing to make 
reservations ahead may have this 
information by requesting it. 

Paul G. Cummins 





FOURTH ANNUAL 
COURSE 
RICHMOND, VA., SEPTEMBER 7-8 

The Fourth Annual Beekeeping 
Short Course in Virginia will be held 
in Richmond, Virginia, September 7 
and 8 at the Jefferson Hotel. 

The Virginia Extension Service is 
preparing the program, and the 
Richmond Beekeepers’ Association is 
acting as host. The registration will 
be $1. Rooms and meals are to be 
taken where the beekeepers desire. 

George H. Rea, Reynoldsville, 
Pennsylvania; Drs. J. M. Grayson 
and J. O. Rowell, and J. M. Amos, 
of V. P. I. will be on the program. 

John M. Amos, 
Assoc. Ext. Ento. Plant Path. 


SHORT 





ANNUAL MEETING 
TEXAS BEEKEEPERS’ ASSOC. 
COLLEGE STATION, SEPT. 24-25 
The annual meeting of the Texas 
association is scheduled for Monday 
and Tuesday, September 24 and 25 
at the Memorial Student Center, Col- 

lege Station, Texas. 

According to tentative program 
arrangements, there will be speak- 
ers representing manufacturers and 
dealers in bee supplies and bee pub- 
lications as well as men from the 
seven local and regional associations. 

An important variation in the pro- 
gram will be the opportunity for be- 
ginners to see demonstrations in 
transferring bees, assembling equip- 


ment, introducing queens, and hand- 
ling honey. 

Subjects discussed will include the 
activities of the committee on insec- 
ticide problems, pollination stand- 
ards, production costs, foulbrood sit- 
uation in Texas, research in insecti- 
cides and suggestions for improving 
relationships among beekeepers. 

There will be an afternoon pro- 
gram in the College apiary, a barbe- 
cue picnic, and a “beekeepers’ buzz” 
on Monday evening. 

F. L. Thomas, Chairman 
Program Committee. 





OUTDOOR MEETING 
MIDDLESEX COUNTY 
BEEKEEPER’S ASSOC. 

The fifth and last outdoor meet- 
ing of the association is to be held 
this month at the home and apia- 
ries of one of the newer members, 
Carlisle H. Peckham at 140 Trenton 
Street, Melrose, Mass. Members and 
visitors are requested to bring picnic 
baskets, tables and chairs. This is 
the meeting when the “Club Hive”, 
started at the last indoor meeting 
at Waltham, will be given to some 
lucky member. The hive now con- 
sists of a brood body and a food 
body and is in good condition and 
should winter well. These are Ital- 
ian bees with a fine queen and are 
gentle as the hive was inspected at 
the last meeting in cool, damp 
weather. 

John H. Furber, Sec’y 





TAZEWELL COUNTY 
BEEKEEPERS ASSOC. 
SOUTH PEKIN, ILL., SEPT. 9 
Tazewell Beekeepers will meet 
again on Sunday, September 9 at the 
home of George Berry in South Pe- 
kin, Ill. Activities will start at 1:00 

P. M., D. 8. Time. 

A wiener roast and a lot of fun 
will precede the meeting and a good 
program has been arranged. Come 
and enjoy yourself and tell us all 
about the big crop your bees did 
(did not) bring in. 


Joseph Jachman, Sec’y 





DALLAS IN 1952 
Arrangements for the next annual 
meeting of the Federation have ad- 
vanced to the point of fixing the 
time and place, January 17, 18 and 
19, 1952 at Dallas, Texas. Head- 
quarters will be the Baker Hotel. 
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J. M. CUTTS & SONS 





A New and Better .. . 
STARLINE HYBRID 


Produced under natural conditions by approved 
methods. 1-24, $1.20; 25-99, $1.15; 100 up, $1.00. 


Chipley, Florida 











FRAME-GRIP—SEND NOW! 


This light modern tool is for easy hand- 
ling and removal of frames from the bee 
hive. Orders promptly filled—Satisfaction 
guaranteed, $3.00 plus 18c postage fee. 


McCORD MFG. CO. 
Rt. 2, Box 866, San Jose, California 





THOSE GOOD DARK 
ITALIAN QUEENS 


QUALITY and SERVICE 
WEAVER APIARIES 


Navasota, Texas 











ITALIAN PACKAGE BEES 
AND QUEENS 


B. J. Bordelon Apiaries 
MOREAUVILLE, LOUISIANA 











BEES and QUEENS 


Send for FREE Circulars 
Booking orders now. 


Over 30 years a shipper. 


Blue Bonnet Apiaries 


Weslaco, Texas 





Requeen With Our 

Bright 3-Banded Italian Queens 
This Summer and Pall. 

Have bred the Mott strain for 25 

years. You can’t beat them at any 

price. 

1-24—75c 50—70c 100—65c each 











TAYLOR APIARIES 
Box 249 Luverne, Alabama 
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NEW OFFICERS 
INDIANA STATE BEEKEEPERS’ 
ASSOC. 

Officers recently elected by the 
Indiana State association are: Presi- 
dent, Walter R. Bielfield, Terre 
Haute; Vice President, D. G. Ruther- 
ford, Lafayette; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Gilbert Perigo, Indianapolis; Direc- 
tors, Ross B. Scott, LaGrange; Ches- 
ter E. Shepherd, Brownstown; A. M. 
Brand, Indianapolis; Noah Todd. 

Marion. 





JOINT MEETING 
WHITE PINES STATE PARK 
SEPTEMBER 19 
The Rock River Valley Beekeep- 
ers’ Association will meet with the 
Kane-DeKalb Association on Sun- 
day, September 9 at White Pines 
State Park, Oregon, Illinois. 
Virgil T. Goodrich,Sec’y 





CHESTER COUNTY 
BEEKEEPERS ASSOC. 
ELVERSON, PA., SEPTEMBER 15 

The next regular meeting of the 
association will be held on Saturday, 
September 15 at 2 P. M. at the Wal- 
nut Lane Turkey Farm, Albert Pal- 
mateer, Prop., at Loag Corner two 
miles south of Elverson. The speak- 
er will be Paul Holcombe of New 
Jersey. 

Hugh S8. Roberts, Sec’y 





MONTGOMERY COUNTY 
BEEKEEPERS ASSOC. 
GILBERTSVILLE, PA., SEPT. 8 

The next meeting of the associa- 
tion will be held at 2 P. M. Satur- 
day, September 8 at the home apiary 
of Lester Baer, R. D., Gilbertsville, 
Pa. 


What's Going On 


THE STAR SHINES BRIGHT 

There is an old saying, “Where 
there is a will, there is a way.” 
There is evidence to indicate that 
American beekeepers are restoring 
their will, and are beginning to find 
the way to a more substantial to- 
morrow. 

Two recent mid-western meetings 
offered substantial proof of this. A 
group of some 150 Iowa and Ne- 
braska .beekeepers met at Council 
Bluffs. A smaller group of Nebras- 
kans met at Arcadia. The purpose? 
To eat too much at the picnic tables; 
to make new acquaintances; to 
shake hands with a fellow beekeeper 
you have not seen for a year or 
more; to sit down in the shade and 
chew on a blade of grass while you 
discuss common problems; and to lis- 
ten to the words of the speakers. 

Nothing new in this. It’s been 
done for years. But, the picture is 
changing. Beekeepers are again 
taking interest — the discouraged 
look is being replaced with one of 
confidence. Questions are asked 
about new and better ways of pack- 
ing their crop of honey—about bet- 
ter ways of marketing—about gift 
packs—about containers—and labels 
that will attract attention. Pollina- 
tion? Try to avoid the subject at a 
beekeeper meeting! Support of or- 
ganization? Never better than at 
these two meetings. Federation sup- 
port reached the unbelievable level 
of one hundred per cent of all bee- 
keepers present. Many had already 
offered their support; the rest ex- 
tended their helping hand during the 
day. 

Of course, those attending these 
two meetings represent only a small 
fraction of the total, but if they can 
be taken as a fair sample we can be 
certain that tomorrow will be better 
than today. 

Edw. A. Wolfe, Publicity Director, 

American Beekeeping Federation 





“Creamed Honey” 

This is the title of a four-page 
folder in brown and yellow from 
Amercian Honey Institute, Madison 
3, Wisconsin. It is the first release 
of its kind and discusses the product 
and gives recipes and general uses 
for creamed honey as a spread, cake 
topping, cooky filler, in mixtures of 
butter or peanut butter. If you are 
interested, write American Honey In- 
stitute at the address given. 


“Feeding Pollen Supplement 
And Pollen Substitute 
To Honeybees” .. . 


This is the title of Extension Bul- 
letin 237, Utah State Agricultural 
College, Logan, Utah. It is a folder 
of six pages discussing the feeding of 
pollen supplement and _ substitute, 
their preparation and use, and where 
the materials for making the feed 
can be obtained. 
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E. F. Phillips 
1878-195] 


As we go to press we learn by 
telegram of the death of Dr. E. F. 
Phillips which occurred at Ithaca, 
N. Y., on August 21. Thus passes 
another of our illustrious beekeeping 
scientists and writers. 

Dr. Phillips was born in Ohio in 
1878. After his college years his 
whole life was spent in the govern- 
ment and state beekeeping depart- 
ments. He entered temporary serv- 
ice in the Bee Culture Laboratory in 
Washington under Frank Benton in 
1905. In 1907 he succeeded Mr. Ben- 
ton as head of the department. Here 
he remained until 1924 when he re- 
signed to take the chair of beekeep- 
ing at Cornell University, which he 
held until his retirement in 1946. 

Probably no man in beekeeping 
was better known the world over 
than E. F. Phillips, through his of- 
ficial bulletins; his correspondence; 
and his book, “Beekeeping.” 

A more complete review of his life 
will appear in our October number. 





Jarvis Reprints 
Now Available... 


Our readers have now available 
reprints of the various articles on 
honey and health by Dr. D. C. Jar- 
vis appearing in the American Bee 
Journal since July 1950. 

To avoid excessive cost some of 
the articles have been reproduced 
two on one sheet, making a series of 
eight sheets now available. These 
articles are listed together with 
prices on another page of this maga- 
zine. 

Some will want to order the re- 
prints in quantities for general dis- 
tribution, while others may want 
single sheets for submission to local 
newspapers. The reprints fit either 
need admirably. 





New Edition — ? 
“Beekeeping in Antiquity” 

Our readers will welcome the ap- 
pearance after 20 years out of print 
of a second and revised edition of 
H. M. Fraser’s book “Beekeeping in 
Antiquity.” This is a 150-page cloth 
bound book delightfully instructive 
of the old beekeeping and its cham- 
pions. 

Similar to the first edition appear- 
ing in 1930, many additional transla- 
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Elmer Carroll Passes 


E. Elmer Carroll, editor of Beekeepers’ Magazine, passed away on Aug- 
ust 5 at Lansing, Michigan, at the age of 50. Carroll started the “Michigan 
Beekeeper” as a quarterly in August 1938. It was changed to a monthly 
in December 1939, and the name was changed to “Beekeepers’ Magazine” in 
1942. Devoted chiefly to Michigan beekeeping and Michigan beekeepers, 
Carroll and the magazine gained nationwide renown. 

Carroll was an excellent editor. As a man he was an example from 
whom we might all take a lesson. Suffering for years with acute arthritis, 
Elmer remained always a cheerful, enthusiastic and energetic man. He 
was not only a lesson, but an inspiration to anyone who was in contact 
with him. A few days before his death he had planned to attend the Ohio 
State Meeting at Medina. Such was his indomitable spirit, ably abetted 
by the help of his wife and daughter, Nancy. No one could have been 
more appreciated nor better loved than was Elmer Carroll by his cooperat- 
ing group of Michigan beekeepers who made their last tribute to him at 
his funeral, pallbearers being B. C. Woodman, D. P. Barrett, Howard Potter, 
E. C. Martin, William Staack, and Don Kloepfer, all of Michigan. 

In addition to his editing, Carroll was a life member of the Michigan 
Beekeepers Association as well as its business manager. In 1949, an hon- 
orary certificate of Registered Apiculturist was granted to him by the New 
York-New Jersey Apicultural Board. He was active in Boy Scout work, 
and a working member of both the Institute and the Federation. 

Elmer Carroll shall always be remembered as a genuine patriot and 
a genuine example of a man. 
tions of Latin and Greek quotations 
have been included besides correc- 


keepers must spend $1,000.00 and 
submit the paid bills. Then they 


tions of other material in the book. 

The call for this book has been 
significant in the past few years. 
We are stocking it here at Hamilton, 
for the convenience of those inter- 
ested, at a postpaid price of $2.00. 

The present edition was published 
by the Apis Club in England. 





Michigan Advertising .. . 


Michigan has an agricultural ad- 
vertising fund. They allot $800.00 to 
the beekeepers every year. The bee- 


get $800.00 back. This is something 
that they cannot afford to pass up, 
or it will go to some other farm pro- 
ject. 

Each year they have been having 
a time to raise the money. Two 
years ago we (A. G. Woodman Com- 
pany) raffled off a 30-frame Radial 
extractor and other prizes, selling 
five chances for $1.00. This was a 
source of some money for this fund. 

This plan can be used to advan- 
tage in other states to advertise hon- 
ey within the state. 

A. G. Woodman. 
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Will Buckwheat Make a Comeback? 


by Walter Barth 


buckwheat plants, may soon be 
responsible for increased acre- 
ages of this dependable honey 
source. The beneficial properties of 
this drug were discovered at the 
Eastern Regional Research Labora- 
tory of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and this mate- 
rial is being produced by many 
pharmaceutical concerns throughout 
the country. As a result of this 
research, 50,000 acres of buckwheat 
will have to be planted to provide 
enough raw material for the pro- 
duction of Rutin. The estimated 
return to farmers should reach 
about $2,000,000 yearly. 

Rutin may not be a cure-all, but it 
|will bring comfort to many. This 
medicine is effective in treating 
many hemorrhagic conditions such 
as frostbite while it also strengthens 
weak capillary blood vessels and is 
rapidly becoming a ray of hope for 
those afflicted with hemophilia. 
The fact that Rutin aids the healing 
of X-ray wounds offers hope that 
it may benefit persons exposed to 
atomic radiation. Needless to say 
how important this drug might be to 
all of us. 

A little more than a hundred years 
ago,.August Weiss, a pharmacist 
from Nuremburg, Germany, ob- 
tained Rutin from garden rue, Ruta 
graveolens, from which it derived 
its name. Although Rutin was soon 
discovered in other plants, it re- 
mained unimportant until the scien- 
tists of agriculture learned of its po- 


R vc a new drug extracted from 
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tentialities. This drug is so wide- 
spread in nature that it has been re- 
ported from approximately 40 spe- 
cies of plants. Some of the plants 
included in this group are the buck- 
wheats (Fagopyreum esculentum 
and tataricum), Chinese scholor 
tree (Sophora japonica), yellow pan- 
sy (Viola tricolor), elder (Sambu- 
cus canadensis), forsythia (Forsy- 
thia suspensa and fortunei), tobacco 
(Nicotiana tabacum), and asparagus 
(Asparagus officinalis). 

During the early experiments, 
Rutin was obtained from flue-cured 
tobacco, but the low yields and the 
expensive material made this source 
uneconomical. Further research 
showed buckwheat to be a cheap 
source of this material, since it 
was possible to get 3 to 6 per cent 
Rutin on a dry weight basis. Al- 
though Japanese and Silver Hull 
(F. esculentum) species of the grain 
can be used, the Tartary (F. tatar- 
icum) proves to be superior. The 
drug occurs in the leaves and blos- 
soms and can be extracted from the 
fresh or dried plant. 

Japanese or Silver Hull buckwheat 
is commonly grown in the United 
States, while the Tartary, commonly 
called rye buckwheat or duckwheat, 
is a newcemer to the beekeepers. 
It will be interesting to learn wheth- 
er the new variety will yield nectar 
as freely as the common types. 
Everyone is familiar with the experi- 
ence of the late E. W. Alexander, of 
New York State. This beekeeper 
harvested a surplus of honey from 


200 colonies of bees in a location 
that scarcely had 100 acres of buck- 
wheat within easy flight range. 
There is little question about the 
value of this honey plant in areas 
where proper environmental condi- 
tions exist. 

The nature of buckwheat makes 
it an interesting subject for study. 
It originally came from Asia and 
was introduced into America from 
Europe. The peculiarity of the plant 
centers about the nectar. Buck- 
wheat blossoms will yield nectar in 
the morning decreasing amounts to- 
ward, noon and cease entirely in the 
afternoon. This condition is well 
known to apiarists of the buckwheat 
regions of New York, Michigan, and 
other areas. Denied this rich source 
of nectar, honey bees will often be- 
come very irritable and make fur- 
ther work with them unpleasant. 

Unfortunately, the buckwheat 
may be cut while in blossom, but the 
large acreage of the grain should 
provide plenty of bee forage even 
though the duration of the nectar 
flow is limited. However, the har- 
vest period can be prolonged if Tar- 
tary buckwheat is planted in prefer- 
ence to other varieties. Investiga- 
tions reveal that Tartary buckwheat 
produces greater yields per acre, is 
45 to 80% richer in Rutin, and has 
more foliage per acre than the Jap- 
anese variety. The quantity of 
leaves on each plant is important 
since most of the Rutin is in the 
stem and blossoms. Further study 
has shown that the Rutin content of 
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Tartary buckwheat remains high 
after the seeds have formed. The 
importance of this research is obvi- 
ous. If farmers were to plant the 
Tartary variety, it would be possible 
to let the crop go to seed without 
any loss of Rutin and the bees 
would have the maximum time to 
harvest a crop. The critical harvest 
period for other buckwheat may dis- 
courage its use as a source of Rutin. 

In the Finger Lakes Region of 
New York, the buckwheat acreage 
has been on the decline since the 
war. Consumer reluctance towards 
buckwheat products may be the rea- 
son for the farmers’ low returns on 
this grain. Local beekeepers are 


much concerned over the increase of 
nonnectar-yielding plants. How- 
ever, the demand for Rutin should 
encourage increased production of 
buckwheat. 

Rutin has been available from 
druggists since the autumn of 1946 
and has since become a valuable 
therapeutic agent. Once again agri- 
culture and medicine have teamed to 
bring aid to those who saw little 
hope of relief. The persistent efforts 
of J. F. Couch and others of the U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture produced 
this drug which is the basis of a new 
industry and the return of a vanish- 
ing source of honey 

New York 


A Bite from Heaven 
by T. J. Wells 


NE business man tells another 
O at the office, “Boy! I had 

honey and hot biscuits for 
breakfast,” and the other fellow can 
hardly wait until quitting time to 
hurry to that beekeeper or grocer 
to get a jar of honey, so he can have 
the same the next morning. It 
works exactly like the woman with 
the new shoes. Let one woman get 
a pair of shoes with the toes out 
and they will all be wearing toeless 
shoes. It used to be when my wife’s 
toes were showing, I had to buy her 
a new pair. The point is, you are 
going to have to sell that first man 
the honey. 

Now I know a lot of businesses 
that give each of their employees a 
parcel of food and a bonus at 
Christmas time. Around November 
15 some of you beekeepers who have 
cases of mild, white honey stacked 
to the roof, could contact these 
business heads and sell them on the 
idea of giving their employees a 
case of honey for Christmas. Ill 
wager when it was gone, nine out 
of ten would be looking for more 
honey about February 1. 

I knew beekeepers who sold their 
honey in hard times for 10c per 
pound when good honey was ad- 
vertised in carload lots for 4c per 
pound. 

Several years ago I talked to a 
man who hadn't bought a jar of 
honey in all his life. I finally sold 
him a jar, and within a week he was 
back for another. The next time 
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he came I sold him a 60-pound can 
because, as he said, he didn’t want 
to bother me so much buying it in 
small jars. 

Another thing that will sell honey 
is a sign at your gate. You will be 
surprised what that little reminder 
will do for you. I believe it will 
sell from 10 to 50% of any bee- 
keeper’s crop at a good price. Now 
some of the beekeepers who read 
this may say, “Yeah, he has only 
58 colonies to sell the crop from, 
if he had 500 cans in his honey 
house like I have he wouldn’t go to 
the national convention either.” 

To him I want to say that I once 
knew a man who had a pack of 
common “pot hounds.” He ran out 
of money, so he went to the town 
banker to see if he could borrow 
$50.00 on his dogs. The banker 
laughed and refused to loan him 
the money. But within a week the 
man sold one of the hounds for 
$500.00. He must have been a good 
salesman. He could have done weil 
had he been a beekeeper. Had he 
had 500 cans of honey, he would 
probably have made a fortune by 
making candied honey, cutting it 
into small squares and dipping them 
in chocolate, and selling “A BITE 
FROM HEAVEN” candy bars. 

Now we beekeepers have a very 
superior product, one that has 
superior taste and nutritional value. 
LET’S SELL THAT FIRST MAN! 
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Let the Sun Work for You 


by G. H. Cale 


T is said that the military needs 
beeswax for various purposes and 
that normal use of beeswax, add- 

ed to the emergency needs, calls for 
more beeswax than we can supply 
unless we step up our production 
considerably. This gives us a patri- 
otic motive for self-interest. Since 
beeswax prices are high it is just 
good business to produce all you can 
of it. This series of wax articles is 
intended to suggest ways to get 
more wax than we normally secure 
and, if high prices and patriotism 
make us Change our habits for the 
better, we shall have built up good 
habits in the production of wax that 
will continue to add to our income 
as the years pass. 

That there is more wax wasted 
than saved may seem to some a rash 
statement but, if you go about 
among beekeepers, and you read 
these articles attentively, you may 
begin to agree. It is not that bee- 
keepers waste cappings or combs; 
it is not that they don’t save what 
wax they normally get; but what 
we are trying to show is that they 
waste the small lots either through 
inadvertence or neglect or failure 
to make an effort to change. Also 
that most of us fail to do a few 
simple things that will add material- 
ly to the wax we get each year. 

One piece of equipment that will 
help us retrieve wax usually wasted 
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is the solar wax extractor. I think 
I am as guilty as anyone in not us- 
ing the solar to advantage. Let’s 
consider the solar for a bit and see 
just what it is and what it will do 
for us. 

In the first place it is not hard to 
make. One can use any box, open 
at the top, a tin wax pan inside and 
a catch pan at its end. A piece of 
glass, even just set on top, completes 
a rough solar. You can go on from 
there and refine it as you wish. The 
glass can be in a frame like a win- 
dow, hinged to the side or end of the 
box. Legs can be added to the box 
and the entire device painted. You 
can paint it to match the garden or 
the leaves! Ours is black. 

One end of the solar should set 
higher than the other to give the 
wax pan inside a slope. The lower 
end of the pan should have an out- 
let to allow the melted wax to run 
into the catch pan. When the latter 
is full remove it and let the cake of 
wax cool. 

When the wax is cool, heat the pan 
just enough to let the cake slip out 
entire. This cake is clean and 
ready for market. 

If you fasten a coarse screen piece 
across the outlet in the wax pan it 
will hold back debris. The screen 
should be cleaned regularly to keep 
it functioning. Your wax pan can 
be further refined if you fasten a 


course screen above the bottom so 
the comb lies on this screen and the 
melted wax runs through and is less 
obstructed than it is when the comb 
is placed right into the bottom of the 
pan. This screen is best when it is 
made in a frame with short legs so 
it may be taken out and cleaned 
when necessary. 

So much for plan and refine- 
ments. Now let’s see how it may be 
used. It will take full combs, wax 
scrapings removed as you work 
your bees or burr combs from the 
hives. If you work your bees often 
enough during a honeyflow, you can 
put two or three frames in one or 
two of your extracting supers, with 
inch strips of foundation fastened 
at the top bars. The bees will add 
wax of their own to these starters 
and, whenever you work the bees, 
this wax, honey and all, can be cut 
off enough to leave an inch below 
the top bars from which the bees will 
again build out another batch. If 
the wax is messy, place it above the 
inner. cover, with the center hole 
open, and a super shell below the 
outer cover. The bees will clean it 
up and on the next visit it can be 
removed to the solar. 

It reads like a time consuming 
job; actually it takes only a minute 
or two per colony. The total result 
from care in producing and saving 
the wax however can result in add- 
ing a pound or two more wax per 
colony each year. Right now two 
pounds more beeswax than you have 
been getting will increase your gross 
return by at least one dollar. 

From that figure it begins to make 
sense. There may be other ways 
you can use to increase the wax re- 
turn. You might double that dollar. 
By doubling it you might pay a fair 
part of your operation cost. In it- 
self that can be translated into re- 
garding it as getting more net re- 
turn from your honey whatever your 
market may be. 

The solar does not take the place 
of wax that you get already in other 
ways; by comb culling (which we all 
could do better); by deeply cut cap- 
pings (often returning 18 pounds of 
wax per 1000 pounds of honey); by 
scraping top bars and bottom bars 
while uncapping and so on. Rightly 
used, the solar is one piece of equip- 
ment that will give us more profit 
from the bees. If one solar is not 
enough make two or more. Keep 
them in a sheltered spot away from 
wind where it is quiet and where the 
sun will shine full on them. Put the 
sun to work for you. 
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Pront view of hive in exploded 
ment showing how hive is 
use of top packing. 

1. Standard hive cover. 


2. Extracting su filled to a de of 
ve inches with cawdust and a 
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4. 5/16 5 tiches square wooden spacers 12 
inches long. 
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HE wintering method to be de- 
T scribed in the following is one 

that has been tested by the au- 
thor over a period of seven years 
with such success that during this 
time there have been no losses in my 
small apiary due to cold weather. 
This method was first evolved and 
tested in Wyoming during the winter 
of 1938-39 when due to a severe win- 
ter, outdoor temperatures reached a 
low of -40° F. The method was later 
tested in Denver, Colorado, and last 
year was tested in northeastern In- 
diana. 

The plan has been tested only on 
Modified Dadant hives but would 
undoubtedly be 100 per cent effec- 
tive on standard 10-frame hives. 
The plan must follow good wintering 
preparation in that the colony must 
be queenright and have a good force 
of young bees. The plan indicates 
good adequate food stores by the 
presence of the shallow extracting 
super of honey below the brood 
chamber. This might be omitted, 
providing the winters are not ex- 
cessively long as they are in Colo- 
rado and Wyoming and in instances 
where the colony is crowded during 
the fall honeyflow and the brood 
chamber is well packed with honey 
and pollen. In the use of the M.D. 
hive this would represent a total 
hive weight of at least 80 pounds. 

The cross section of the hive (see 
illustration) shows the method of as- 
sembling the hive with the extract- 
ing super of surplus food placed im- 
mediately above the bottom board. 
Above this is the brood chamber. 
Crosswise on the broad frame top 
bars are six or more 5/16” square 
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Top Packing 
for Wintering 


wooden strips, 12” long. Upon these 
wooden spacers, a piece of burlap or 
reed matting is spread and for con- 
venience is allowed to extend about 
3” on the outside of the hive at the 
two sides. Above the burlap cover 
an empty super is placed and filled 
to a depth of 5” with sawdust and 
planer shavings. The usual outer 
cover is placed on the super and is 
held up at the back 1/2” with any 
convenient spacer (usually a small 
pebble). The hive entrance is closed 
to about 1/4” by 1-1/2” and the 
preparation is completed. 

Inspection of the sawdust during 
the winter may reveal a wet or 
damp condition. Should this occur, 
the cover should be raised to about 
3/4” to allow the packing to dry out. 
It will be dry in about 48 hours and 
will show a warm dry condition 
when the hand is inserted in the 
sawdust down to the burlap. 

It is recommended that this cover 
be left on the hive until the early 
spring cold has passed to assist the 
colony in maintaining brood-rearing 
temperature in the hive. Early 
brood rearing without stimulation by 
feeding takes place naturally and 
early high colony strength results. 
The super above the bottom board 
will be emptied of honey stores early 
in the spring and results in extra 


A New Book on Legumes 

“Forages—The Science of Grass- 
land Agriculture” is the title of an 
outstanding new book just published 
by the Iowa State College Press, 
Ames, Iowa. The book was pro- 
duced under the editorial authorship 
of H. D. Hughes and Darrel 8. Met- 
calf of Iowa State College and Mau- 
rice E. Heath of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, with 52 additional con- 
tributing authors, selected for their 
recognized leadership in the field of 
grassland agriculture. 

The 724 pages comprising the book 
are divided into four parts: Forages 
and a productive agriculture, the 
forage grasses and legumes, forage 
production, and forage utilization. 
The book is an example of the finest 
kind of book making, is very read- 


by R. S. Sink 


space for the increasing colony popu- 
lation. Swarming need not be antic- 
ipated until near the period of the 
main honeyflow and observation of 
colony strength will indicate when 
additional supers are necessary to 
provide space for the colony. 

In concluding the instructions for 
following this plan, it is to be noted 
that the inner cover is not to be used 
under the outer cover. The packing 
must breathe and remain dry and 
this condition cannot be achieved if 
the inner cover is left in the assem- 
bly. 

Small colonies covering but five 
frames in an M.D. hive have been 
successfully wintered in northeastern 
Indiana by this method and have 
built up early to full colony strength. 
These small colonies have always 
produced a creditable honey surplus 
during the following season. In 
these instances the surplus winter 
food is provided by inserting full ex- 
tracting frames of honey in the 
brood chamber. 

The essential items of this meth- 
od are: A dry and warm cover above 
the bees and the crosswise wooden 
pieces to enable the cluster to move 
sidewise over the frame top bars to 
new stores of food as the winter 
progresses. 

Indiana 





able, and is capably illustrated 
throughout. It is a splendid addition 
to the literature of forages and their 
use in grassland agriculture. Every- 
one interested in the production of 
legume seed crops and a stabilized 
type of agriculture will find this pub- 
lication invaluable. It can be ob- 
tained through bock stores or from 
the publisher for $6.75. 

The part that honey bees play in 
the production of many of the le- 
gume seed crops is mentioned in re- 
lation to the specific legumes in the 
second part of the book. Pollination 
also is discussed more generally in 
a chapter entitled “Legume and 
Grass Seed Production” by E. A. 
Hollowell, principal agronomist, Di- 
vision of Forage Crops and Diseases, 
U.S.D.A. 
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Students of commercial beekeeping or of research in pollination or queen 
breeding find the courses they seek at this rapidly growing school. 


The Agriculture Department 
Ontario Agricultural College 


OR more than twenty-five years 

the Department of Apiculture 

at the Ontario Agricultural Col- 
lege has been autonomous with de- 
partmental standing. Under this 
department is handled all of the 
teaching, extension, research and 
reguiatory work associated with 
beekeeping for the Province of On- 
tario. This College is the only one 
in Canada, and possibly the only 
one of its kind, offering a complete 
undergraduate course in apiculture 
which leads to a degree as a special- 
ist. In this department have been 
trained most of the professional 
apiculturists within Canada, and 
many who have gone to the United 
States. 

The building which houses this 
work is entirely devoted to apicul- 
ture. The upper floor consists of 
one large elevated lecture room, 
which will accommodate approxi- 
mately two hundred people, and can 
be used for both lecture purposes 
and beekeepers’ meetings. On the 
main floor are three research labo- 
ratories and offices combined to 
house the research and regulatory 
staff. In addition, there is a library 
and three general offices. The base- 
ment houses a students’ research 
laboratory, an up-to-date honey 
house, a processing and packing 
room with a large walk-in refrigera- 
tor, and a workshop. This depart- 
ment also has under its control fifty 
feet of standard greenhouse space 
for research purposes. Besides the 
bee yard which is located behind the 
apiculture building, there are three 
outyards in which are operated in 
the neighborhood of two hundred 
colonies of bees. 

There is also associated with the 
research program the Pelee Island 
queen rearing project, situated not 
far from Detroit (in Lake Erie), 
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Guelph, Ontario 


by G. F. Townsend* 


where some two hundred colonies of 
bees are operated along with five 
hundred or more nuclei. 


The staff consists of men trained 
in several fields related to apicul- 
ture, including chemistry, entomolo- 
gy, apiculture and plant physiology, 
as well as a beekeeper of many 
years’ experience appointed as tech- 
nical instructor and foreman of the 
bee yards. 

The research program embodies 
two main fields—pollination and 
queen breeding. The pollination 
work is carried out under two com- 
mittees, The Legume Research Com- 
mittee and The Tree Fruit Research 
Committee, which embrace several 
departments at the Ontario Agricul- 
tural College as well as other re- 
search stations under Dominion or 
Provincial jurisdiction. On Pelee 
Island the various strains of queens 
are produced and crossed, and at the 
bee yards in Guelph the various hy- 
brids and other strains are compared 
and tested. During the summer 
months approximately five students 
are employed to assist in carrying 
on the research program. 

In the teaching field, two different 
courses are offered—one leading to 
the Degree of Bachelor of Science 
in Agriculture as a Specialist in Api- 
culture, and the other, the Degree of 
Master of Science in Agriculture in 
the Graduate School. All students 
at the Ontario Agricultural College 
take the same course for the first 
two years. During the final two 
years they specialize in whichever 
department they wish to take spe- 
cial training. During the third and 
fourth years the Specialists in Api- 
culture are given such courses as 
physiology, behavior and genetics 


* Professor of Apiculture and Head of 
Department of Apiculture, Ontario Agri- 
cultural College, Guelph, Ontario, Canada. 


of the Honey Bee; a study of” bee- 
keeping equipment and apiary prod- 
ucts; bee diseases; history of bee- 
keeping; honey technology; and com- 
mercial beekeeping. In the Gradu- 
ate School is offered a course in re- 
search methods as applied to apicul- 
ture problems. 


The head of this department also 
acts as secretary of the Ontario 
Beekeepers’ Association, thus keep- 
ing a very close tie with the indus- 
try, both in the arranging of meet- 
ings and looking after the general 
welfare of the industry. 


Next page, reading from left to right: 

General view of the mating yard on 
Pelee Island, showing nuclei in fore- 

round, cell building and breeder colonies 
in background, and grafting house. Nuclei 
are placed irregularly and weeds left to 
grow. This improves considerably the suc- 
cess in mating. 

One of the colonies at the back of our 
building packed in tar paper which we 
use with most of our bees. 

View of the front of the 
building. 

Section of the yard back of the building 
showing colonies packed for winter. 

(Below) View of one section of a stock 
testing yard on College grounds. Colonies 
are placed thirty feet apart and not pro- 
tected. In summer, fronts of hives are 
painted different colors to help avoid 
drifting. 

A section of the 
ture Department, 
work. 

(Left) a section of the 

A section of the 
ing room, 
teurizer. 

The students’ laboratory, 
the students at work. 

(Left below) A_ section of the 
house, showing the 
background. 

Dr. Shuel’s research laboratory where 
much of his research in connection with 
nectar secretion studies is carried out. 
This is Dr. Shuel at work 

Mote: The two students shown in the 
photographs will graduate this year as 

pecialists in Beekeeping. The one at work 
in the laboratory is r, Jack Edmunds. 
The one studying in the library is Mr. 
Don Peer, who will be going to Wisconsin 
to take graduate work. 

The man working in the extracting room 
and the work shop is Mr. Adie, who is in 
charge of our bee yards. 

(Photos courtesy Extension Department 
and Department of Public Relations, On- 
tario Agricultural College, Guelph, On- 
tario) 
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Much Requeening Needed? 


We are often asked when a colony should 
be requeened. Our answer is, invariably, 
when the colony needs it, whether it is in the 
spring, summer or in the fall. 


But occasionally there are seasons which 
are out of the ordinary which may call for 
added precautions. In almost all of the cen- 
tral, eastern and northern clover sections this 
seems to be the case this year. 


While egg laying was not extraordinarily 
early this spring, since the season opened up 
there has been an almost continual induce- 
ment for the queens to lay because of inter- 
mittent honeyflows punctuated by spells of 
cooler weather and rainy days. This not only 
means that there has been a constant demand 
on the queen to lay eggs for replacement of 


worker bees whose wings are frayed by toil, 
but appearances are for a continuation of 
honeyflows from the clovers .right through 
to the later summer and fall flowers. 

Particularly if colonies are headed by sec- 
ond year queens there is the probability, un- 
less the bees do the requeening themselves, 
that many colonies may have at their head 
queens which are on the way out, and may 
either fail to provide eggs for a young worker 
force for the winter, or such queens may fail 
to survive with vigor into the next spring 
season. 

So, it looks like this season in the areas 
with the type of weather and type of flora 
described above, the careful beekeeper will 
be giving some attention to the quality of 
the queens heading his fall colonies. 

















How | Introduce Queens 


T is good practice to introduce a 

young queen whenever you find 

the old one has started to slow up. 
As a general practice, I requeen in 
the fall, after most of the honey is 
off, replacing all. two-year-old 
queens and any that have not done 
as well as they should. There are 
‘several reasons for requeening in 
the fall. There is generally more 
time then than in the spring. If you 
have to buy your queens, they are 
cheaper, and are likely to be better 
queens than those you get in the 
spring. The bees are more likely to 
accept them after the honeyflow 
than when they are getting ready 
for it. A young queen will lay later 
and heavier than one that has been 
laying all summer to produce a crop, 
thus building up the colony for win- 
ter. The condition of a colony in 
May and June depends considerably 
on its condition at the start of win- 
ter. 
How to introduce depends on your 
bees—-some will take a queen at any 
time, and any way you want to put 
her in; others will give trouble re- 
gardless of how or when you try to 
put in a new queen. I have killed 
the old queen, released the new one 
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at the entrance and smoked her in. 
If the colony will accept a queen in 
this manner, and I find most of 
mine will in the fall, it is the easiest 
way of all and she will be laying in 
a day or two. I have found them 
laying in half an hour. After the old 
queen had been taken out I have 
dipped a new queen in thin sugar 
sirup and put her-on the combs with- 
out any smoke or fuss. I once did 
this with a valuable breeder queen 
that I had received that morning in 
the mail, to prove to a doubter that 
it could be done. Next day I showed 
him the queen, laying as though she 
had always been there. 


For Italians, I believe the safest 
way is with a cage that I recom- 
mend to my customers. I got the 
idea from Mr. P. W. Burke, Assis- 
tant Provincial Apiarist. Lay the 
shipping cage in the center of a piece 
of wire cloth 3%” square and fold 
the sides along the sides of the ship- 
ping cage. Then along both creases 
cut in 1 1/16” from the end. Bend 
the center section in to match the 
sides, and the ends of sides around 
against the end. This makes a 
push-in cage open at one end. Now 


by George M. Moffit 


put your shipping cage, screen side 
down in this cage, with the zinc- 
covered hole in far enough to tack 
the end of push-in cage sides to the 
sides of shipping cage, leaving about 
2” of cage for the bees and queen 
when pushed into the comb. Have 
your comb (with some honey, but 
mostly empty cells) handy. Now, 
carefully remove zinc screen from 
shipping cage, with knife blade or 
hive tool, and push the edges of the 
screen cage down into the comb, so 
that you have a few cells of honey, 
but more empty cells, enclosed in 
your cage. (You can put a few new- 
ly emerged bees in the shipping cage 
first if you wish.) The queen will be 
fed through the screen, and probably 
start to lay, before the colony re- 
leases her through the candy hole. 
Place this comb at the side of the 
brood nest with cage side in. With 
Caucasians, you can forget about it. 
But with Italians or hybrids, you 
had better make sure you remove all 
queen cells in five days. In any 
case, do not use queens from a 
swarming colony. Swarming can be 
bred out. Definitely. 


Ontario, Canada 
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BAUSCH & LOMB 
HONEY REFRACTOMETER 
Catalog No. 33-45-34 


The Bausch & Lomb Honey Refractometer fills the need for a satis- 
factory field and factory instrument for determining the moisture content 
of honey. With this instrument, a direct reading of 0.1% of moisture can 
be obtained, thus eliminating the need for referring to the Chataway tables. 
The scale of the B&L Honey Refractometer covers the range from 12.5 to 
27%. 


Because of the unique optical system, only a few drops of the sample 
are required for examination. The drops are placed between the prism and 
the prism cover, and the scale is observed through the prism. The even 
divisions of the scale appear on the left side, and the odd divisions appear 
on the right side. This readily enables the reader to obtain a direct reading 
to 0.1% of moisture. Readings are made by noting the intersection of the 


sharp, distinct field-dividing line and the scale. The orange colored filter 
which is a part of the optical system enhances the crispness and aids in 
compensation. 

A special feature of the Bausch & Lomb Honey Refractometer is the 
provision for temperature correction when the sample is at a temperature 
other than 20°C. A thermometer graduated in per cent of moisture, which 
should be added or subtracted from the scale reading, is attached to the 
instrument. This thermometer disposes of the necessity for using conversion 
tables or correction factors. 

Sturdy mechanical construction protects the optical system, and there 
are no loose parts to become lost in field use. A leather carrying case, with 
zipper, is furnished with the refractometer. 


Specifications 
Catalog No. 33-45-34—Bausch & Lomb Honey Refractometer 
reading 12.7 to 27% moisture content (based on Chataway 
tables). Complete with case ~.....-.---~- $165.00 
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Hawaiian Beekeeping 


The Industrial Research Advisory 
Council of Hawaii has published a 
32-page brochure “Rehabilitation of 
the Beekeeping Industry in Hawaii,” 
The bulletin was written by Dr. J. 
E. Eckert of the Department of En- 
tomology at Davis, California, who 
spent three months in the fall of 
1950 on the Islands. 

Beekeeping reached its peak in 
Hawaii in the 20’s and early 30's, 
then declined rapidly due to the in- 
flux of American foulbrood and has- 
tened by the depression of the 30's. 

AFB, year-round wax moth and 
Argentine ant are the principal ene- 
mies of Hawaiian beekeeping. Dr. 
Eckert recommends better manage- 
ment, inspection at least twice a 
year for AFB, smaller apiaries, bet- 
ter equipment including properly 
wired bee comb foundation, better 
queens and more frequent requeen- 
ing, substitution of wax presses for 
the ordinary solars for melting up 
old combs and cappings, a better 
marketing system, the issuance of a 
bulletin on proper beekeeping pro- 
cedure by the Hawaii College of Ag- 
riculture, and the institution of a 
course at the University. 

Kiawa (algaroba or mesquite) is 
the principal honey source. The hon- 
éy is apt to contain too much mois- 
ture and sour easily but it is quick to 
granulate. Dr. Eckert sees a good 
future for beekeeping in the Islands 
both for honey and beeswax pro- 
duction and for pollination. 





Honey Bee Digestive 
Tract Changes . 


T. M. Dobrovsky, while at Cornell 
University studying for his doctor's 
degree did some fine, minute work 
on anatomy studies. These are now 
appearing as Memoir No. 301 of the 
Cornell University Experiment Sta- 
tion under the title of “Postembry- 
onic Changes in the Digestive Tract 
of the Worker Honey Bee,” a 60- 
page booklet with 12 plates of orig- 
inal drawings by the author. 

To the layman the subject is very 
heavy reading. But it is apparent 
that Mr. Dobrovsky did a splendid 
job. Some of his conclusions are 
that the changes in the digestive 
tract take place in the larval as well 
as the pupal stages and that both 
the larval midgut and Malpighian 
tubes empty but once. 

For closer study of the paper 
probably copies may be obtained by 
addressing the Experiment Station 
at Cornell. 
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Detection of Incipient Granulation 


in Extracted Honey 
by Jonathan W. White, Jr. and Jeanne Maher 


lems in honey processing is 

the undesired granulation of 
extracted honey. A great deal of 
research has been done to eliminate 
or at least delay this crystallization. 
The literature on honey abounds 
with procedures recommended to ac- 
complish this, but it seems proper to 
say that none is entirely satisfac- 
tory. It is not the purpose of this 
article to review or discuss these 
methods, but rather to describe a 
simple device which may be used by 
the honey producer or packer to de- 
tect early granulation in his product 
so that appropriate treatment may 
be given. 

Honey is supersaturated with re- 
spect to one of its sugar components, 
dextrose. Like all supersaturated 
solutions, it is therefore unstable 
and will tend to attain a stable con- 
dition. For most honeys (those with 
relatively low levulose-dextrose ra- 
tios) this is reached when a consid- 
erabte proportion of the dextrose 
has crystallized as dextrose hydrate. 
This granulation may be started by 
several conditions and is certainly 
hastened by the presence of dex- 
trose hydrate crystals in the honey. 
These may result from accidental in- 
troduction into the honey or by 
growth from. so-called “primary 
crystals.”2 Other things being equal, 
a honey which is free from visible 
dextrose crystals will remain liquid 
longer than one which has been 
“seeded.” The most common meth- 
od of elminating such crystals is by 
a heat treatment of the honey. In 
order to provide margins of sefety, 
rather severe heating processes have 
been recommended for this purpose. 
The actual amount of heating neces- 
sary to destroy dextrose hydrate 
crystals in honey depends, among 
other factors, on the quantity and 
size of the crystals; but since there 
has been no simple means of deter- 
mining when all crystals have been 
eliminated, it is possible that consid- 
erable overheating may be done, 
with consequent damage to flavor 
and color. 


O*« of the more vexing prob- 
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Eastern Regional Research Laboratory 1 
Philadelphia 18, Pennsylvania 


In laboratory studies of crystals 
with the microscope, they are exam- 
ined with polarized light. Dextrose 
hydrate crystals are visible under 
these conditions as bright objects 
against a black background, which 
makes them much more easily seen 
in honey than with ordinary light. 
This offers a convenient and sensi- 
tive means of detecting crystals and 
has been used in the laboratory by 
some investigators2.3 studying crys- 
tallization in honey. It is obvious 
that the microscope is not an essen- 
tial part of such apparatus but that 
crystals could also be detected using 
polarizing units and the unaided eye, 
except that the minimum size of 
crystal that could be detected is 
much larger. 

Until a few years ago, polarized 
light was a laboratory tool only. It 
is now used in many ways outside 
the laboratory, because a simple, in- 
expensive way to produce polarized 
light is available.‘ The material 
sold under the name “Polaroid’’5 is 
used in a variety of ways to put 
polarized light to work in the every 
day world such as in sunglasses, 
camera filters, and other optical 
equipment. 

We have noted that simply by ob- 
serving a sample of honey between 
two pieces of such polarizing mate- 
rial, suitably positioned, extremely 
small amounts of fine crystals can 
be detected. For example, to a thor- 
oughly heated and cooled honey, 
portions of finely-crystallized (so- 
called Dyce-processed) honey were 
added. These were thoroughly 
mixed and examined. A sample to 
which had been added 0.004 per cent 
of this crystallized honey appeared 
free of crystals to the naked eye, but 
the crystals could easily be seen with 
the polarizing unit. In fact, a single 
crystal in a jar of honey could be 
easily detected if large enough to be 
visible to the eye. 

There are many ways that an in- 
expensive unit could be made for this 
purpose. The drawing in Figure 
1 shows the essentials of such de- 
vice. All that is required are a light 


source suitably shaded, and the two 
light-polarizing units, properly ad- 
justed for minimum light transmis- 
sion (greatest darkness), all mount- 
ed on a frame. Figure 2 illustrates 
the device in use. 

As shown in Figure 1 the Polar- 
oid’ is sandwiched between a piece 
of clear glass and a piece of ground 
or opal glass, which must be on the 
side nearest the light source. The 
ground glass serves to diffuse the 
light. The second Polaroid, sand- 
wiched between two pieces of clear 
glass, is mounted a convenient dis- 
tance from the first. The edges of 
the “sandwich” are bound with ad- 
hesive tape. In assembling the glass, 
care must be taken to avoid exces- 
sive dust on the inside surfaces, 
since it will be visible when the unit 
is in use. To reduce possible dam- 
age to the Polaroid film it might be 
advisable to interpose a piece of 
heat-absorbing glass between the 
light bulb and the first Polaroid. 

For examination, the container of 
honey is placed between the two 
Sheets of Polaroid and the light 
turned on. Honey may be in nearly 
any type of glass container, but 
must be fairly transparent. If the 
honey is too dark in color a piece of 
glass may be dipped in it and ex- 
amined in the instrument. Honey in 
retail glass containers may be ex- 
amined routinely before labelling. 
Figure 3 shows a sample of honey as 
viewed in the device. The light spots 
are crystals. In this particular sam- 
ple, no crystals could be seen by or- 
dinary visual examination. Other 
materials in honey are also visible in 
this device but experience makes it 
easy to distinguish them from dex- 
trose crystals. The crystals are 
regular, flat platelets or needlelike 
objects, while dust particles which 
may be present are threadlike in ap- 
pearance. Other materials which 
may include pollen grains and wax 
particles appear as tiny points of 
light, too small for their shape to be 
discerned. 

The absence of crystals visible in 
this apparatus is of course not a 
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guarantee that the honey will not 
eventually granulate since micro- 
scopically small crystals can bring 
about crystallization, and other fac- 
tors enter, but elimination of visible 
crystals should be of considerable 
value in this regard. Honey showing 
crystals when observed by polarized 
light should be reprocessed to avoid 
early granulation. It is not claimed 
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that there is anything especially new 
in this application of polarized light, 
but in bringing it to the attention of 
the honey industry it is hoped that 
it might be of benefit to them. 


1. One of the laboratories of the Bureau 
of Agricultural and Industrial Chemis- 
try, Agricultural and Research Admin- 
istration, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


2. Gubin, A. as quoted in (3) 
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POLAROID YU" FILM BETWEEN 
2 CLEAR GLASS PLATES 6'6" 


Pigure 1: 


Pigure 2: 


“Views MPa 

Louis Bromfield, famous author 
and lecturer, was the principal speak- 
er at the Pollination Conference in 
Ardmore. He discounts the effec- 
tiveness of insecticides on crops for 
the control of obnoxious insects. He 
contends that the insecticides not 
only fail to eliminate the pests, but 
that their continued use might even- 
tually destroy the human race. 

The mysterious “Virus X” is noth- 
ing more, he thinks, than the effect 
of DDT which has been absorbed by 
individuals, undermining their 
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Drawing of Honey Crystal Detection Device, Showing Dimensions. 


Honey Crystal Detection Device Showing Position of Sample. 


health. 

In support of this he cited the 
case of a man who had drunk milk 
from cows that were sprayed with 
DDT for flies, and had eaten vege- 
tables from a garden that had been 
sprayed with DDT for bugs and 
worms. His illness was pronounced 
“Virus X” by the physician who later 
discovered that DDT was stored in 
the fatty tissues of his patient. So 
seriously was he affected that the 
doctor refused to predict whether he 
would ever be well again, as there 
is no known method of ridding the 


3. De Boer, H. W.: CRYSTALLIZATION 
OF HONEY AND THE HEATING OF 
CRYSTALLIZED HONEY. Chem. Week- 
blad 28:682-686, 1931; also in The Bee 
World (London) 13, No. 2, pp. 14-18 
(1932) 


The Polaroid Corp 
bridge, Mass 


718 Main St., Cam- 


The use of trade names in no way con- 
stitutes endorsement by the U. & De- 
partment of Agriculture of this product 
over any similar product not named. 


Polaroid J-Film Squares, 6” x 6.” 


: Appearance of Honey Sample 
When Viewed by Polarized 
Light. The White Specks are 
Dextrose Crystals Which Could 
not be Seen by Ordinary Light. 

(U.8.D.A 


photos by M. C. Audsley) 


system of this poison. 

Bromfield further asserted that 
arsenical poisons destroy the fertili- 
ty of the soil and several crops are 
so affected by them that they will 
yield less each year as long as they 
are used. A number of states have 
now passed laws prohibiting their 
use. 

Apiary Board Bulletin, 
Little Rock, Arkansas, 
April, 1951. 

(One cotton grower in Arkansas reported 
at an Arkansas meeting that the continued 
poisoning effect of arsenicals on cotton soil 


had — J it impossible for him to gor 
rice as a rotation crop with cotton. Ed.) 
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Problems are many and interesting in - 


Beekeeping in Israel 


had a regular meteorological 

service in this country, no one 
remembers having seen all the coun- 
try covered with snow for several 
days; the mountains, the plains, and 
even the valleys. Only very seldom 
in winter can we see on the hills of 
Judea and Galilee some snow, a very 
thin cover, for a short time. 

The strong snowfall of last winter 
can only remind us of the thou- 
sands-of-years-old legend, according 
to which an inquisitive man in Jeru- 
salem listened on the roof through 
the chimney to the clever words of 
a wise man until he was entirely 
covered with snow and frozen. 

More tragic for the vegetation 
than for the little bee was this 
heavy, unexpected snowfall. Round 
the sea of Tiberias, the most fertile 
part of Israel well known by the 
Holy Scripts, where I am writing 
these lines, thousands of acres of 
bananas and tomatoes were frozen, 
and branches of eucalyptus trees, 
which haven’t the habit of carrying 
now, were broken under the heavy 
white load. 

Almost all subtropical plants, 
which had been brought and planted 
in this country in the last years, suf- 
ered very much from the frost. 

ey recovered slowly and although 

e had very warm spring weather, 

nly the strong branches started to 
prout. Although the orange groves 


Fins many decades, since we have 
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by Robert Blum 


and fruits suffered very little, a 
great many of the trees didn’t bloom 
and this was the first time in many 
decades that apiaries in orange 
groves were without a crop. 

More resistant than the strong 
banana bushes and mighty euca- 
lyptus trees was our little honey bee! 
In my outapiary at Hadera near the 
historical Caesarea, the storm lifted 
the covers and inner covers from 
some 20 colonies and during some 
eight days snow and storm blew into 
them—but except for the stopping of 
egg laying and the forming of the 
cluster, no harm was done to these 
colonies. Now, after some months, 
they occupy three stories. 

I suppose that if Demuth had re- 
peated with these colonies the in- 
dustrious experiments he carried out 
over thirty years ago, he might have 
come to the conclusion that the local 
colonies clustered at a lower temper- 
ature than his experimental colonies 
did. 

But the local bee isn’t only resist- 
ant to cold weather; she also shows 
her special hardiness against the 
Oriental hornets (Vespa orientalis 
L.) better than any other race. (See 
Picture I—Head of the hornet.) In 
previous years, before we were fight- 
ing against this dangerous enemy of 
bees with traps and different insecti- 
cides, in some districts whole api- 
aries were destroyed by hornets. 
Now we are starting to introduce a 
trap, an invention of mine, using 
warmed honey as bait. (Picture II.) 
Last year I could see in some api- 
aries that all Italian colonies, but 
none of the local bees, became vic- 
tims of the hornets. For this rea- 
son I would recommend to Mr. D. 
Maurus Masse, Indo-China (see 
American Bee Journal, No. 1, 1950, 
page 17) to try to introduce our lo- 
cal bee against our common enemy. 
My advice, to introduce our local 
Apis melifica into Indo-China may 
not appear to be very honest, as we 
ourselves are going to replace our 
local bee with the Italian bee. 
Therefore I am giving below the 
main reasons for it: 


The local bee isn’t only a fine 


fighter against the hornets, but also 
against the beekeeper, her aggres- 
siveness becoming sometimes im- 
possible to bear. Some 25 years 
ago, on a hot day when I was mov- 
ing my apiary, I reached the new 
place after sunrise, and when I 
opened the entrances hundreds of 
stings penetrated through my thin 
shoe leather and my socks into my 
skin. Three years ago I brought 
with me from the USA a fine pair 
of gloves, but the numerous stings 
I received through them were a little 
less fine. 

The local bee lays too many eggs 
and in some years its swarming fe- 
ver is too strong. Often, when no 
queen excluder is used, heavy honey- 
combs are turned into brood combs. 
Compared with the Italian bee, our 
local bee is smaller in size and so 
is her honeysuck, so that she has 
to make more flights than the Itali- 
an bee in order to collect the same 
quantity of nectar. All these are 
reasons why the crop of the Italian 
bee (of good strain) is 50 per cent 
higher than that of the local bee. 

When requeening local bees with 
Italian queens we find certain diffi- 
culties which may also interest the 
American beekeeper. In most parts 
of the country the local bee lays all 
year round, not always a disadvan- 
tage, whereas the Italian bee often 
stops laying completely although 
the climate here is much warmer 


Pig. Il. The author’s hornet trap. 











than in its country of origin. This 
fact sometimes makes the introduc- 
tion of an Italian queen difficult, 
as the local bees don’t agree with 
her behavior in egg laying. 

Last autumn I received some Ital- 
ian queens from the USA which ar- 
rived in the best condition. I intro- 
duced them carefully into very small 
colonies consisting of young bees 
only. After a few days I found that 
they had been accepted. In the 
center of the combs the bees had 
very properly cleaned many cells and 
made them ready for the “Italian 
eggs.” After another few days I 
wanted to see the new brood, but 
couldn’t find any. I found only one 
queen left with a worker bee on her 
back pulling off her wings. Only 
later I found the explanation. In 
autumn, the Italian queens generally 


cease laying, the local worker bees 
don’t agree with this and therefore 
kill the queen. 

It may be that the Italian bees 
often change their queens because 
of the change in the climate. It 
often happens that a young Italian 
queen just coming out of the cell 
isn’t accepted by the local bees. Al- 
so the finer smell of the Italian bees 
may be the cause of more robber at- 
tacks than the local bees can sus- 
tain. 

We are going to Italianize our 
hives 100 per cent despite these dis- 
advantages. The deciding reasons 
are: Larger crops and the gentleness 
of the Italian bees. 

We well know that animals and 
also the bees do best in their country 
of origin, and that displacing them 
into far countries with different cli- 


mates is always connected with some 
dangers. One of our best beekeepers 
is a supporter of this theory. For 
years he has been breeding from the 
local bees a nonstinging, gentle bee. 
One day I paid him a visit, to 
learn personally the result of his im- 
portant work. When we were going 
to see the bees he offered me a veil 
which I didn’t accept saying to him 
politely, “But your bees don’t sting.” 
This flattering remark forced him to 
go without a veil also. When I 
said this I had had in mind the old 
Latin saying, “Hic Rhodos, hic 
salta.” (Here is Rhodos, jump 
here.) Needless to say what hap- 
pened when he opened the hive. . I 
doubt whether he ever got more 
stings in his face than that time. 


Tel-Aviv, Israel 


Our American Beekeeping Federation 


John Holzberlein in Colorado lets bees swarm and 


takes a day off to write letters. 


Newman I. Lyle of Iowa 


lets the smoker go out while he thinks out another way 
beekeepers can cooperate to their own good. 
Elmer Carroll laboriously handles the job of State 


Secretary and a honey advertising program from his Mich- 
igan wheel chair. N. C. Jensen, Mississippian, lets some 
queen cells hatch out and destroy a valuable bunch of 
other cells while he attends to Federation affairs. 

Two hundred and twenty-five pound E. H. Adee of 
Nebraska spends his own time and honey raising money 
for the benefit of all beekeepers. One hundred and ten 
pound Ray Fischer of Arkansas neglects his own honey 
packing business while he ponders how to improve the 
honey market for everybody. 

Glenn Jones gives a speech in Oklahoma. Roy Grout 
takes another trip to Washington on his own time. 

Seven kids in a one-room school in New Mexico take 
out the five-pound tin of honey for lunch. The little 
blonde Belgian girl has American honey for breakfast. It’s 
all the result of Federation work. 

Most of the work and thought that keeps the Federa- 
tion going is done free by many people. Our dues just 
hold the core together so to make the whole cooperate 
effectively. Our dues are less effective than they might 
be because too many beekeepers skip paying them too 
often. Don’t skip yours. It might hurt to pay them this 
year — poor crops and all. It would hurt the pocketbook 
a lot more to lose the benefits of the Federation. 

Reprinted from the June issue of the News Letter of the Colo- 


rado Beekeepers Association, and the Federation News Letter, 
June-July, 1951. 





We have oftentimes heard of the 
use of large worker or drone larvae 
for fish bait. In fact Dr. H. Bab- 
cock of South Carolina has written 
several articles in the sporting mag- 
azines about the efficacy of drone 
larvae for fishing. 


But here is a new fish worm, 
though unfortunately not new to the 
beekeeping profession. Wax worms 
from the greater wax moth are be- 
ing raised and packed commercially 
for fishermen by Gould & Sons of 
Angola, Indiana. Fine for perch and 
sunfish, packed so as to have no 
odor and keep indefinitely, they are 
also good for fishing through the 
ice. 
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The Use of Honey and Cappings 


of the breathing apparatus. 

They are connected to the nasal 
passageways and help to filter, hu- 
midify, and warm the air we 
breathe. Being hollow spaces in bone 
they also affect the voice and lessen 
the weight of the skull. 


There are eight sinuses, equally 
divided on both sides of the head. 
The maxillaries are located in the 
cheeks alongside the nasal cavities. 
The ethmoids and sphenoids are be- 
hind the nose, near the base of the 
brain. The remaining two are the 
frontals; they are in the forehead 
above the eyes. They do not com- 
municate directly with the nasal 
avities as do the other sinuses. 
hey drain first to the ethmoids 
nd from there to the nose. This 

akes them more difficult to treat 

cause two rather than one set of 
inuses must be taken into consid- 
ration. 


To sinuses are an important part 


The membranes lining these 
paces are about one twenty-fifth 
f an inch thick and are covered 

ith a mat of fine microscopic cilia, 

r hairs. In this respect they re- 

mble the inside of the nose, which 
as a similar lining. The hairs 

ove back and forth like wheat in 

e wind and this movement propels 

ucus from the cavity. It is a 

lf-cleansing arrangement which 

most efficient. 

This mechanism has one weak- 
ness however. After repeated or 
chronic infections the cilia are de- 
stroyed, which in turn affects drain- 
age of mucus from these structures. 
This explains why individuals with 
chronic sinuses have so much 
trouble. Prompt care of acute at- 
tacks often prevents permanent 
changes in the lining membranes 
which encourage a chronic condi- 
tion. 

When inflammation of one or 
more of the sinuses appears it gen- 
erally develops on an alkaline urine 
reaction background. The urine re- 
action when taken on rising in the 
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in Sinusitis 
by D.C. Jarvis, M. D. 


morning and again before the eve- 
ning meal with Squibbs Nitrazine 
Paper purchased at the drug store 
is alkaline. This alkaline reaction 
turns the Squibbs Nitrazine Paper 
blue in color. When the normal acid 
reaction of the urine is present the 
Squibbs Nitrazine Paper turns yel- 
low in color. As long as the sinus 
trouble appears on an alkaline 
urine reaction background one sus- 
ceptible to sinusitis should become 
familiar with the factors that pro- 
duce an alkaline urine reaction in 
the majority of individuals. These 
are as follows. 


1. Certain foods such as all-wheat 
foods whether made from whole 
wheat or white flour, white sugar, 
milk as a beverage, muscle meats 
such as beef, lamb and pork, citrus 
fruits and citrus fruit juices. 2. A 
drop in the weather temperature. 3. 
Prolonged physical work. 4. Pro- 
longed mental work. 5. Emotional 
upsets. 6. Certain medicines such 
as sodium bicarbonate. One should 
control as far as possible these fac- 
tors that produce an alkaline urine 
reaction. 


One should also check the amount 
of protein food taken each day. 
Protein food includes milk, eggs, 
meat, cheese, nuts, cereals, peas and 
beans. Some protein food is nec- 
essary to repair the daily tissue wear 
and tear but there is no provision 
in the body to store protein as there 
is to store fat and sugar, conse- 
quently the body must get rid of the 
protein it cannot use in the process 
of tissue repair. This excess of pro- 
tein is eliminated by the breathing 
tract and during this elimination 
we may observe the appearance of 
sinusitis. One subject to sinus 
trouble should become interested in 
the daily intake of protein. If nuts 
and baked beans agree with you 
then these may represent the source 
of protein on some week days. If 
fish and other seafood agrees then 
these may represent the source of 
protein on other week days. In 


time with the aid of Squibbs Nitra- 
zine Paper one learns the kind of 
protein food that is least inclined to 
shift the urine reaction to the un- 
wanted alkaline reaction. 


Having become familiar with the 
factors that produce an alkaline 
urine reaction which represents the 
background on which sinus inflam- 
mation develops and with the impor- 
tance of watching the daily intake 
of protein foods and increasing the 
daily intake of leafy vegetables, 
root vegetables and fruits one next 
turns attention to the manufacture 
of antibiotics in the human body to 
protect one from disease. We and 
the animals manufacture some of 
the vitamins and it is perfectly fea- 
sible to assume that we also manu- 
facture some of the antibiotics to 
protect us from sickness, if the body 
is given the material with which to 
manufacture them. If this were 
not true man and animals could 
not have survived through all the 
years that have passed. 


The human body apparently man- 
ufactures its own antibiotics. from 
sticky material used in Nature to 
protect buds of plants and trees and 
the bark of trees from disease. In 
medicine we refer to such prepara- 
tions as penicillin as an antibiotic. 
The ants seek out the sticky resin- 
ous substance on peony buds. The 
honey bee seeks out the sticky bal- 
sam on the bark of the pine and 
spruce trees here in Vermont. Dairy 
cows are very fond of sticky things. 
Goats are also. In Vermont folk 
medicine in the fall when the pine 
tree produces buds, the native Ver- 
monter gathers short twigs bear- 
ing pine tree buds and a few pine 
needles. These pine tree buds are 
covered with a sticky resinous ma- 
terial. These short little twigs hav- 
ing buds and a few pine needles are 
placed in a dish. They are covered 
with water and allowed to boil 
slowly on the back of the stove for 
three days. During this three-day 
period the water turns brown. At 
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Idaho Leads The Way in Honey Advertising Help 


The Idaho State Honey Advertising Com- 
mission has allocated from their funds the 
sum of $2,000 to the American Honey Insti- 
tute for advertising and publicizing honey. 
A similar amount has been allocated to the 
American Beekeeping Federation according 
to news received by the Institute from Elmer 
M. Nelson, a member of the commission. The 
funds are their contribution for 1951. Mr. 


Carl F. Feeler is president of the commission. 
Other members besides Mr. Nelson and Mr. 
Feeler are D. A. Stubblefield, Commissioner 
of Agriculture, Charles A. Williams, and H. 
N. Mundell. 

The Idaho Honey Industry Act became 


operative on May 4, 1949. The act created a 
commission including three beekeepers and 
the State Commissioner of Agriculture to ad- 
minister and allocate the funds secured by a 
tax of five cents a colony on all bees within 
the state, collected annually in the same 
manner as other taxes. 


More power to Idaho for leading towards 
an ideal way to get a working fund for not 
only publicizing honey but for any other good 
work that will benefit Idaho beekeepers. May 
their action be the means of inducing bee- 
keepers in other states to follow with similar 
efforts and resultant action. 

















the end of three days the contents 
of the dish are poured into a 
strainer. To this strained liquid 
enough honey is added to thicken 
the liquid. This mixture is taken 
whenever a cold or cough develops. 
The dose is one teaspoonful. Also 
the balsam of the fir tree is gath- 
ered. Blisters on the fir tree bark 
are punctured with a knife and from 
a punctured blister a very sticky 
yellow fluid flows which is as thick 
as heavy molasses. This balsam is 
kept in liquid form in a bottle. The 
dose of this fir tree balsam ranges 
from a few drops to one teaspoonful 
generally taken with sugar. Both 
the pine tree honey mixture and the 
balsam from the fir tree are used 
to treat any sickness of the breath- 
ing tract. 

We human individuals turn to 
honey as a source of sticky material 
with which to manufacture in our 
body the natural antibiotics needed 
to preserve our health and protect 
us from disease. By taking honey 
each day we enable the body to per- 
form one of its functions, namely 
the manufacture of natural anti- 
biotics. The total dose of honey 
each. day for the purpose of manu- 
facturing natural antibiotics is six 
teaspoonfuls. More may be taken 
if desired. This amount may be di- 
vided between the day’s meals or the 
six teaspoonfuls may be taken at 
one meal. This daily dose of six 
teaspoonfuls of honey is not one 
worked out by me but one worked 
out by Vermont folk medicine dur- 
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ing the passing years. This honey 
may be used to sweeten food or it 
may be taken direct from the spoon. 
The taking of honey for this pur- 
pose becomes a daily routine proce- 
dure. 

A definite treatment when a sinus 
attack appears is as follows. 

1. Shift the morning and before 
evening meal urine reaction back to 
the normal acid side with cranberry 
juice. Take from one-third of a 
glass to a whole glass of cranberry 
juice at 10:00 A. M., 3:00 P. M., and 
8:00 P. M. The object is to take the 
cranberry juice between meals. 
Cranberry juice contains four dif- 
ferent acids and shifts the urine 
reaction the quickest of anything I 
have tried with patients. A daily 
schedule of cranberry juice such as 
the one advised should be worked 
out to fit in with your daily schedule 

2. At each meal add two tea- 
spoonfuls of apple cider vinegar to 
a glass of water and sip this during 
the meal so that when the meal is 
finished the contents of the glass 
will have been taken. Test your 
urine reaction with Squibbs Nitra- 
zine Paper each morning and before 
the evening meal in order to be sure 
to keep it the normal acid reaction 
which turns the Squibbs Nitrazine 
Paper yellow. 

3. At each meal take two tea- 
spoonfuls of honey. If you should 
develop an undesirable laxative ef- 
fect from the honey reduce the 
amount. If you are constipated in- 








crease the amount of honey. 


4. Obtain from a beekeeper some 
honeycomb cell cappings. These 
cappings represent the top of each 
honeycomb cell. Take one chew 
which equals a chew of gum every 
hour for from four to six chews. 
Chew each chew for fifteen minutes 
and then spit out what remains in 
your mouth. If the sinus attack is 
acute these four to six chews of 
honeycomb cell cappings should 
bring about a disappearance of the 
symptoms in one-half day to one 
day’s time. The nose will open up 
and the pain will disappear. Body 
energy will return and the sinuses 
will return to normal. One chew of 
honeycomb cell cappings is taken 
once a day for a week so as to pre- 
vent any immediate recurrence of 
the sinus trouble. If you care to 
take one chew of honeycomb cell 
cappings once a day from the time 
school and college open in the fall 
to the time they close in June and 
also take six teaspoonfuls of honey 
each day and in addition control 
your daily intake of protein food 
it should be possible for your body 
to manufacture enough antibiotic 
material so that it will be very diffi- 
cult for you to have a repetition of 
your sinus attack and to have an at- 
tack of influenza or a head cold. 
There is something in honeycomb 
cell cappings that protects the 
breathing tract from sickness. 
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Breeding Improved Honey Bees 


Ill. Sex Determination and Bee Breeding 


by William C. Roberts and Otto Mackensen 


U.S.D.A., Agr. Res. Adm., Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine 


economically productive colony 

has a large population of worker 
bees. In order to provide this force 
the queen must lay a large number 
of fertile eggs, and they must hatch 
and be nurtured to develop into 
adults. 

Many years ago Dzierzon discover- 
ed that male bees develop from un- 
fertilized eggs. Drones have a 
mother but no father. This is known 
as parthenogenesis. It is not pecul- 
iar to bees, for many other animals 
have this method of reproduction. 
The female bees, workers and 
queens, develop from fertilized eggs. 
They have both father and mother. 
From each parent they receive 16 
chromosomes and so have 16 pairs 
of chromosomes. The drone, who re- 
ceives all his inheritance from his 
mother, has only 16 single chromo- 
somes. Having paired chromosomes, 
the workers and queens are called 
diploid individuals. Since the chro- 
mosomes of drones are not paired, 
they are called haploid individuals. 


Recent work indicates that the 
fundamental determiner of sex in 
bees is not the number of chromo- 
somes or whether or not the egg is 
fertilized. Sex is determined by the 
action of certain genes at one locus 
on one pair of chromosomes. In the 
wasp Habrobracon, a relative of the 
honey bee, the females are diploid 
and the males are normally haploid, 
but under certain genetic conditions 
diploid males have been produced. 
No diploid males have been discover- 
ed in honey bees, but there is experi- 
mental] evidence that sex determina- 
tion in honey bees is similar to that 
in Habrobracon, 

The position of a gene on a chro- 
mosome is called a locus. On one of 
the chromosomes there is a locus 
that is called the X, or sex-determin- 
ing, locus. At this locus in honey 
bees there is a series of multiple al- 
lelic genes—instead of only two al- 
leles, such as capital W and small 
w, which are alleles to each other, 
there are many alleles. We will call 
this the X locus and the alleles Xa, 
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Xb, Xe, etc. To simplify matters we 
can drop the X and use only the let- 
ters a, b, c, etc., remembering always 
that these are the X alleles. 

According to the theory of sex de- 
termination in bees, females develop 
from fertilized eggs that are hetero- 
zygous at the X locus. These eggs 
have two unlike alleles, such as ac, 
ad, be, bd, etc. Any fertilized egg 
that happens to be homozygous at 
this locus would be a drone if it de- 
veloped. However, it does not devel- 
op but dies instead. Thus all ferti- 
lized eggs that are homozygous—that 
is, having two sex alleles alike, such 
as aa, bb, cc, etc.—are lethal and do 
not hatch. Drones develop from un- 
fertilized eggs and are haploid, hav- 
ing only one of these alleles— a or b 
or ¢ or d, etc. 

If a queen with sex alleles ab is 
mated to a drone having sex allele c, 
the fertilized eggs from this queen 
will be ac and be. Since these eggs 
are heterozygous, their hatchability 
is near 100 per cent. An ab queen 
mated to an a or b drone has ferti- 
lized eggs that are ab and aa, Since 
the aa eggs do not hatch, the viabili- 
ty of fertilized eggs from this queen 
will be only 50 per cent. 

It can thus be seen that egg hatch- 
ability and the brood quality of a 
queen are determined by the sex al- 
leles of the queen and the drone or 
drones that mate with this queen. 
To illustrate this point let us set up 
a breeding example. A_ beekeeper 
chooses a breeder queen from which 
he will raise a number of daughter 
queens. This queen has high-quality 
brood because she mated with a 
drone or drones whose sex alleles 
were different from hers. Since the 
queen is diploid and heterozygous for 
the sex-determining locus, we will 
assume that she is ab. Having good- 
quality brood, we know that she 
mated with a drone or drones that 
were not aor b. Let us assume that 
she mated with two drones, one c 
and one d. Fertilized eggs from this 
queen will be ac, ad, be, and bd. No- 
tice that all are heterozygous for the 
X locus, an indication of high hatch- 


ability and good-quality brood. Let 
us further assume that these queen 
daughters ac, ad, be, and bd are al- 
lowed to mate with drones from an- 


other unrelated queen, which we will 


designate as yz, and that each queen 
mates with two drones that is, 
drones y and z, y and y, or z and z. 
Their fertilized eggs will be either 
ay, cy, by, and dy or az, cz, bz, and 
dz. Consequently the brood quality 
will be good because the queens and 
drones have different sex alleles. 

Let us assume that the next year 
the beekeeper raises queen daughters 
from one of these queens and drones 
from one of the other queens and al- 
lows them to mate together. These 
are called matings of first cousins. 
The sex alleles of the daughters of 
ac X yz will be az, cz, ay, and cy in 
equal proportions, if the queen is ac 
and mated to one y and one z drone 
and received equal amounts of sperm 
from each. 

Assume that the queen selected to 
produce the drones for mating with 
these virgins had sex alleles ad and 
that she was mated toz and y drones. 
Since drones develop from unfertil- 
ized eggs, all drones from an ad 
queen will be either a or d. If a 
large number of drones are produc- 
ed, it is likely that half of them will 
be a and the other half d. If each 
virgin—az, cz, ay, or cy—mates with 
two drones, matings will be to 
drones a and d, or a and a, or d and 
d. ; 

The queen az that mated with one 
a and one d drone will produce the 
following types of fertilized eggs 
with equal frequency: aa, ad, za, and 
zd. Since ad, za, and zd are het- 
erozygous, they hatch, but the homo- 
zygous aa fertilized egg dies. Thus 
one fourth of the fertilized eggs pro- 
duced by this queen fail to develop. 
Consequently she has low-quality 
brood and does not develop a colony 
with a large population of worker 
bees. This queen would have pro- 
duced high-quality brood and a large 
colony if she had mated with two d 
drones instead of one a and one d, 
but only 50 per cent of her eggs 
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would have hatched if she had mated 
with two a drones. 

It is quite evident that the produc- 
tivity of a colony or of a queen de- 
pends to a great extent on the sex 
alleles represented in the queen and 
in the drones that mated with the 
queen. Three sister queens can be 
identical genetically, and yet if each 
queen is mated to two drones of a 
group of brother drones, their egg 
hatchability can be 50, 75, or 100 per 
cent, depending upon the sex alleles 
in these drones. Other things being 
equal, if only 50 per cent of the fer- 
tilized eggs of a queen hatch, the 
colony is very unproductive. On the 
other hand, if the eggs are 100 per 
cent hatchable, very populous colo- 
nies will result. If these queens 
should mate only once, there would 
be only 50 per cent and 100 per cent 
hatchability of fertilized eggs from 
the several queens, with no 75 per 
cent hatchability matings. 

What then can be expected of a 
breed-improvement program at- 
tempted by a queen breeder? Let us 
assume that from his own or select- 
ed stocks he chooses three mated 
(tested) queens as the source of all 
future breeding stock. He will try 
to improve his stock by breeding the 
best to the best. He will control 
matings by isolation so that they 
will be between progenies of these 
queens. It is assumed that each of 
these .queens has different sex al- 
leles. If each queen is mated to two 
drones and al] these drones have sex 
alleles different from any of those in 
the three selected queens, there will 
be four different sex alleles in the 
progeny of each breeder, and a total 
of 12 alleles for all breeders. These 
sex alleles are given the following 
distribution: 


Drones Mated 
Queen to Queens 


ab ec and d 
ef g and h 
jk 1 and m 


Daughter 
Queens 
ac, be, ad, bd, 
eg, eh, fg, th. 
jl, jm, ki, km 


Each of these queens with her off- 
spring is a family. From each fami- 
ly the queen breeder may produce 
drones and queens the first year and 
allow the matings to occur at ran- 
dom or he may produce only drones 
from one or two families and queens 
from the other one or two families. 
Furthermore, he may segregate the 
drones and thus divide his population 
into three mating groups. Now it 
can be shown that the relationship 
of matings for the third year is es- 
sentially the same by any of these 
methods. In the first two years the 
breeder has an opportunity to select 
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sister 
three groups of 
produced by these 


between three groups of 
queens and the 
brother drones 
queens. 

If the breeder has a separate yard 
for drones of each family and allows 
queens from one of the other fami- 
lies to mate at this isolated location, 
he can avoid poor viability of brood 
due to the mating of individuals 
having sex alleles in common for the 
first two years only. This can be 
illustrated as follows: First-year 
daughters of queen 1 mate with 
drones of queen 2; second-year 
queens (1 x 2) mate with drones 
from family 3. The third-year 
queens (1 x 2) x 3 must mate to 
drones produced by (2 x 3), (1 x 3), 
or (1 x 2) queens. A queen (1 x 2) 
x 3 will have one sex allele from the 


Figure l1. Brood of high viability — 


alleles, for example 


Figure 2. Brood of low viability 


96 per 
ab queen mated to c and 4@ drones 


~ 48 per cent. 


3 family and the other from either 
the 1 or 2 family. 

Let us assume that a daughter 
queen has one allele from family 1 
and one allele from family 3. She is 
designated as having sex alleles ak. 
She could have any one of several 
combinations, but she must have one 
allele of the four possessed by fami- 
ly 3—that is, j, k,l, or m. The other 
of her sex alleles must come from 
family 1 or 2 and could be any one 
of the eight alleles originally present 
in these lines. 

The drones with which this queen 
mates are sons of (2 x 3) queens. 
If a large number of (2 x 3) queens 
produce these drones, then the e, f, 
g, h, j, k, 1, and m drones will occur 
with equal frequency. If this ak 

(Please turn to next page) 
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cent. Queen and drones carried unli 


Queen and drones carried same sex 


alleles, for example, cd queen mated to ¢ and @ drones 
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queen mates with only one drone 
and that drone happens to be k, 
then the eggs of this queen will be 
only 50 per cent hatchable, since the 
fertilized eggs will be ak and kk in 
equal proportions, and all kk eggs 
will fail to hatch. However, should 
she mate with a single drone having 
the sex allele h, her eggs would then 
be 100 per cent hatchable. 

If a large number of queens ( (1x2) 
x3) mate with (2x3) drones, half of 
them with only one drone and the 
other half with two drones, then 11.3 
per cent of the queens will have 50 
per cent viable brood, 14.8 per cent 
of them will have 75 per cent viable 
brood, and 73.8 per cent will have 
100 per cent viable brood. 

If the queen producer has main- 
tained three separate groups, each 
group will be similar to the above, 
for ((2x3)x1) daughters will be 
mated to drones produced by (3 x 1) 
queens and ((3x1)x2) daughters 
will mate at the yard that produces 
(1 x 2) drones. The ratio in each 
yard will average the same for brood 
viability. 

If these stocks are maintained 
separately or united into one breed- 
ing population, the viabilities will be 
similar in all yards after the second 

ear. Only 12 alleles were present 

riginally in the stocks, and as long 
these are present in equal ratios, 

e brood viabilities of mated queens 

ll approximate the figures given 

bove (also see Table I). These 

reentages are based on the as- 
mption that half of all queens 
ate once and the other half mate 
ice. If the proportion differs, the 
rcentage of 50 per cent viable mat- 
s will vary accordingly, but the 
reentage that will give 100 per 
mt viable brood will not change. 
It is thus evident that one fourth 
all mated queens will produce 
od of low viability (50 or 75 per 
t egg hatchability) after inbreed- 


ing begins, if attempts are made to 
improve a line by breeding within a 
closed population started from three 
selected breeder queens. During the 
first two seasons there is no inbreed- 
ing, for the three lines are being 
crossed only with each other. 


The queen breeder has an oppor- 
tunity to select for desired type or 
color, but cannot increase the per- 
centage of matings with high brood 
viability because he does not know 
what alleles are carried by each 
queen. 

It can be seen from Table I that 
the percentage of matings that give 
high-viability brood increases with 
the number of sex alleles in the 
breeding population. However, even 
with 40 sex alleles in a breeding 
population, approximately 5 per cent 
of all single-mated queens and 10 per 
cent of all double-mated queens will 
produce 50 or 75 per cent of viable 
brood. The only sure way to have 
high-viability brood from all queens 
is to mate queens of one sex-allele 
combination with drones originating 
from queens having other sex al- 
leles. 

Insofar as other characteristics 
of economic importance are concern- 
ed, little progress can be made after 
the first few generations by selec- 
tion within a closed population. Ho- 
mozygosis, or fixation of genetic 
characteristics, will increase slightly 
each generation in the first few 
generations after inbreeding is be- 
gun. The strain of bees developed 
at the end of 10 to 15 years of breed- 
ing by this method will still be vari- 
able. However, selections will have 
reduced some of the variability for 
visible traits such as color, and the 
stock will appear more nearly uni- 
form than at the beginning’ of the 
breeding program. Progress may 
also have been made in selecting for 
temper and other highly heritable 
characteristics. However, it is very 
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doubtful whether significant prog- 
ress can be expected in characteris- 
tics such as vigor or honey produc- 
tion for, like most economically im- 
portant characteristics, they have 
low heritability. Characteristics that 
are highly heritable, such as color, 
are varied only slightly by environ- 
mental factors. Low-heritability 
characteristics, such as egg produc- 
tion, are varied considerably by the 
environment. 


It should be pointed out that the 
small real gain by this method of 
breeding is made at the expense of 
brood viability, owing to matings of 
relatives having sex alleles in com- 
mon. If the breeder starts with 
three selected queens and mates 
their offspring together, one fourth 
of all matings will result in brood of 
poor viability. This is a high price 
to pay for commercial experiments 
in bee breeding. 

The bee breeder is thus unable to 
establish a superior breed of bees by 
using the methods that have been 
successfull with cattle and hogs. 
Breeding of the best to the best and 
continuing with their descendants 
results in poor-quality brood in a 
large number of matings. The ani- 
mal breeder fixed his breeds by in- 
breeding within closed populations. 
The bee breeder using this method 
fixes some characteristics, but can- - 
not fix the breed for the important 
characteristic of high egg hatch- 
ability. This characteristic is neces- 
sary for quality brood and thus pop- 
ulous colonies. 

The next article will tell how the 
bee breeder can insure high-quality 
brood in all colonies by adopting a 
breeding plan based on controlled 
hybrids. 





Beekeeping in France... 

“In 1850 France had 5 million 
colonies of bees; in 1890, 2% million 
and in 1929 a million two hundred 
thousand. By 1939 the number had 
dropped to 600 thousand and in 1950 
what with the new insecticides may 
have dropped to 300 thousand. And 
yet France enjoys a marvelous cli- 
mate and an abundant variety of 
flora.” L’Apiculteur 





Bees at Oberammergau .. . 

“Bee Craft” in reporting on the 
Passion Play at Oberammergau in- 
terviewed Herr Zunlerer who takes 
the part of Herod in the Passion 
Play. He keeps bees in Oberammer- 
gau. Most of his colonies are in bee 
houses, with hives two rows high, as 
is the custom in Germanic countries 
to a great extent. 
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Milk and Honey Products 


Concentrated milk and honey 
products can now be manufactured 
by methods recently outlined in the 
technical journal “Food Technolo- 
gy.” Appearing in the May 1951 is- 
sue is an article, “Manufacture of 
Concentrated Milk and Honey Prod- 
ucts,” by G. P. Walton, J. W. White, 
Jr., B. H. Webb, C. F. Hufnagel and 
A. H. Stevens of the Agricultural 
Research Administration, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
Walton, before his retirement in late 
1949, and White are of the Eastern 
Regional Research Laboratory, Phil- 
adelphia, and Webb, Hufnagel and 
Stevens are from the Dairy Products 
Research Laboratory, Bureau of 
Dairy Industry at Washington. 

The article is the summation of 
several years of cooperative work 
between the two organizations which 


was carried out in part with Re- 
search and Marketing Funds. 

The publication describes methods 
of manufacture of three milk-honey 
products, honey-sweetened condens- 
ed milk, honey-evaporated milk, and 
dried honey and milk mixtures. 
These products can all be manufac- 
tured with standard dairy equip- 
ment. Physical properties and sta- 
bility in storage of the products are 
described in detail. 

A typical honey-sweetened con- 
densed milk as described contains 
72 per cent total solids, of which 
honey sugars comprise 40 per cent. 
A series of honey-evaporated milks 
is described in which up to 8 per 
cent of the solids of the finished 
product are honey solids. It is sug- 
gested that these two products 
“which are made with whole milk, 








We Need to Adopt the American Way 


“No government ever financed anything 


are considered especially useful in 
infant diets and in other special 
diets.” 

The dried honey-milk mixtures are 
described in detail. Two methods of 
manufacture are given, conventional 
spray drying and a mixing-tunnel 
drying process which does not re- 
quire a spray drier. It was found 
that a dry, free-flowing hygroscopic 
powder could be made, containing up 
to 40 per cent honey solids and 60 
per cent non-fat milk solids. Physical 
properties and composition of sever- 
al dry honey-milks are included. Pos- 
sible manufacturing uses for the 
dried honey-skim milk include com- 
mercial and retail baking, and as an 
ingredient in prepared dry mixes for 
baking, in modified milk powders 
and concentrates, in cocoa, beverage, 
dessert and ice-cream mixes and in 
confectionery. 








that it did not get control of. You cannot 
separate responsibility and power. If the 
government hands out a dollar, with it goes 
implied responsibility of how it shall be spent 
and some influence on the life of the recip- 
ient.” 

According to Nebraska Bee Tidings, this 
statement was made by Dr. Alfred P. Haake, 
the well-known, industrial economist. 

Faced with a serious economic condition, 
the honey industry asked for and received 
price support through Congressional action. 
Congress granted price support to the indus- 
try because of the necessity of maintaining 
beekeeping for the pollination of food and 
seed crops. The industry in turn requested a 
support level which it contended would not 
cause beekeepers to move their honey to the 
government for direct benefits. It only wanted 








economic stability—a floor under our honey 
markets. Diversion and export subsidy pro- 
grams were added to this picture to move a 
surplus of honey created in part by govern- 
ment requests through 1948 for more bees 
for pollination purposes. But we do not deny 
that these programs have had some of the 
effects implied in the statement by Dr. Haake. 

We are approaching pollination without 
government aid fully believing that planned 
pollination cannot be legislated nor would 
such an approach be wise. We need to do 
more in a marketing program to the end that 
the honey we produce will move orderly to 
market at a price which will make beekeep- 
ing profitable. We should do this for our- 
selves. Through pollination and an adequate 
marketing program we again can stand on 
our own feet as an industry devoid of gov- 
ernment help. This is the American way. 
It is the way we should go! 
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Better Breakfast Month 


American Honey Institute 


Madison 3, Wisconsin 


Always looking for a new angle, 
that’s the progressive beekeeper. 
And we've got one to offer you: 

September is Better Breakfast 
Month. Can you think of a better 
way to have a better breakfast than 
to add honey to the menu? We 
can’t. And neither can the public, 
if you put the idea into their heads. 

This makes a good theme for a 
honey display, either at a fair, or 
in a local store. Of course, the 
American Honey Institute can furn- 
ish you with posters and recipe 
books that dwell on the honey break- 
fast theme; they are yours for a 
nominal cost. 

Do you know all the uses that 
honey serves at the breakfast table? 
Here is a refresher course: 

*Use honey over waffles, French 
toast, pancakes, or fried cornmeal 
mush. If you use buckwheat flour 
in your pancakes, try using buck- 
wheat honey. 

*Combine equal parts of honey 
and butter to make honey butter. 
This can be stored in the ice box 
and used every morning. 

*Pour honey over fresh pineapple 
for the morning fruit quota. 

*Use honey when you make the 
morning muffins. This is especially 
good if you use a fresh fruit in your 
muffins, such as blueberries. 

*Spice your morning milk with 
honey and cinnamon. This delicious 
drink will make milk a favorite at 
your house. 

*For a special treat, serve your 
family a good rich honey eggnog. 
It’s really fun to drink your morn- 
ing egg instead of eating it! 

*Use honey to sweeten your coffee. 

*Serve a dab of honey in the mid- 
dle of a grapefruit. Or for special 
occasions, put the grapefruit under 
the broiler and flavor with honey. 

*Before adding milk to the break- 
fast cereal, stir two tablespoons of 
honey into the milk. It flavors the 
cereal as well as sweetens it. 

*Or combine honey and orange 
juice to use on your pancakes. 

* * * x * * 

Think what a window display fea- 

turing any one of these breakfast 


ideas could do for your honey sales! 
If you provide the display material, 
any grocer would be glad to cooper- 
ate. For instance, you could feature 
honey muffins for breakfast using 
the following recipe: 


Honey Flake Gems 

cup sifted flour 

teaspoon salt 

teaspoons baking powder 

ese 
4 cup honey 
% cup milk 
2 = wheat flakes or corn flakes 
4 tablespoons melted fat 

Sift flour, salt, and baking powder to- 

gether. Beat egg until light, add honey 
and milk, and stir into dry ingredients 
being careful not to overmix. Add slight- 
ly-cooled fat and stir Pa oy enough to mix 
ingredients. Carefully fold in cereal flakes. 
Fill greased muffin cups two-thirds full. 
Bake about 25 minutes in a moderate oven 
(350 degrees F.). Yield: 10 medium-sized 
muffins or 12 small muffins. 

A window display could feature 
these muffins, shown as a part of a 
breakfast menu, set up in an attrac- 
tive table setting. The printed re- 
cipe itself could be blown up and 
displayed behind the table. And of 
course the honey pitcher would be in 
great prominence. One stunt that 
always gets attention is to bake 
these muffins in tiny size, then give 
each customer a taste of how good 
honey muffins are. It is this sort 
of promotion that will make the de- 
mand for your honey as great, if not 
greater, than the supply of honey 
you have on hand. 


This Honey Flake Gems recipe is 
printed in the American Honey In- 
stitute’s Honey and Cereals leaflet. 
Buy these leaflets cheaply from the 
Institute, give them away to your 
customers. The leaflet is filled with 
other good honey recipes. 


Oe 6: Sis 


Now, when you are displaying your 
honey and we hope you are plac- 
ing it in plain view of the public — 
you’ll need good display material. 
Especially for this year’s honey crop, 
the Institute has printed two new 
display posters. Both of these are 
large, 17” by 11”. Both are done in 
vivid yellow and brown color, with a 
great deal of eye-catching appeal. 
“Everyone Enjoys Honey” exclaims 
one, while picturing a tow-headed 
boy goggle-eyed over a slice of bread 
with honey on it. The other gives 
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Just Ar- 
Order 


this message: “Mmmm, 
rived, New Season’s Honey. 
Today, Use Every Day.” 


For a single beekeeper to print 
such good promotional pieces would 
require a great outlay of money. But 
for the Institute to absorb this ex- 
pense and offer these posters at a 
very smal] cost (ten cents apiece) is 
quite a deal for the beekeeper. 


And for your breakfast build-up, 
try featuring your Creamed Honey 
with a liberal dose of the new 
Creamed Honey leaflets just printed 
by the Institute. These leaflets are 
done on yellow paper with brown 
printing. Besides giving a good def- 
inition of creamed honey, it also 
gives a complete menu using creamed 
honey as a focal point. Many people 
don’t realize the potentialities of 
creamed honey as a cooking ingredi- 
ent; this leaflet will give them a 
good start in the right direction. 


* . * * * * 


Probably the key word in publiciz- 
ing a product is “good will.” For 
advertising your honey is nothing 
more than building good will for it. 

But building this good will is not 
the simplest thing in the world to 
do. The American public is critical 
of the goods it buys; it needs to ac- 
cept only those products that com- 
pletely satisfy its demands. Ameri- 
cans can be hoaxed once, but not 
twice. And oddly enough, it is the 
repeat sales that make a good year 
for honey. ° 


Good will toward a product is 
built up only through constant hard 
work. The man who boasts of a 
good business will tell you that good 
will consists of two things that the 
retailer must conscientiously give 
his customers: good faith, and a 
good product. 


Good faith means simply that the 
honey seller is not trying to put 
something over on the customer. His 
advertising is truthful; he makes no 
false claims or exaggerations. He 
is selling the product in good faith, 
being honest in his dealings, fair in 
his trading. 


And a good product needs no ex- 
planation. Honey is pure, must be 
kept pure, and made to look pure to 
the scrutinizing customer. Clean 
packaging, good methods of refining 
or processing, fine displays all go 
under this heading. 

So check your tally. Do you mar- 
ket a good product in good faith? 


If so, your honey will claim the good 
will of the public. 
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BESSONET’S “GULF BREEZE” ITALIANS 


We have a large stock of “GULF BREEZE” queens ready for 
those colonies with old queens. Do not let winter catch you unpre- 
pared, as old queens are a liability. 


Prices: 1-24 - 80c each — 25 or more - 75c each, air mailed. 


BESSONET BEE COMPANY, Donaldsonville, Louisiana 











CAUCASIANS UNLIMITED 


Queen shipping season closes for 1951 on September 15. This has been 
our greatest season, more than 50% above last year. We are now 
making plans for greater production and improved quality in 1952. 
Summer prices still effective. 


1 to 11 at $1.00 
12 to 49 at 90 
50 to 99 at 80 
100 or more 15 


each 
each 
each 
each 


THOS. S. DAVIS 


Route 7, Box 3914 Sacramento, California 
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Knight s Three-Banded Leather Colored 
ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 


Prompt Service Young Laying Queens 
Full Weight Packages Your Satisfaction Guaranteed 
No Charge for Clipping 


JOHN T. KNIGHT Hayneville, Ala. 
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Jarvis Articles on Honey and Health 


The series of articles by Dr. Jarvis on honey as an influence on 
bodily health have been so popular and request for reprints so insis- 
tent that we have combined most of these articles in a series of eight 
sheets, some sheets containing two, and some only one article. These 
reprints are available as follows: 

NO. 1 Use of Honey to Relieve Migraine 
Use of Honey to Produce Sleep 
New Use of Honey for Children 
Use of Honey in Feeding the Growin 
How to Age Slowly With the Aid of 
Honey, the Ideal Food Supplement 
Use of Honey in Prevention of Polio 
Use of Honey in Maintaining the Efficiency of th 

Business Executive 
Use of Honey During Pregnancy 
Use of Honey when the Child Is Cutting Teeth 
Use of Honey in Infant Feeding 
Honey, a Medicinal Sweet 
The Use of Honey in Allergy 

PRICES — ALL PRICES POSTPAID 
Single Copy 5¢; 10—25c; 100 — $1.50; 500 — $6.00; 1,000 — $11.00 

Be sure to stipulate by number the reprint you want and 


send all orders direct to 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL Hamilton, Illinois 
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LADYLIKE 
CAUCASIAN 
bees and queens for 
1952 
Prices available about January 


ist. Book orders early to avoid 
disappointment. 


CAUCASIAN APIARIES 


Castleberry, Alabama 











PALMETTO QUALITY QUEENS 


Be a thrifty one in 51! Use Eillison’s 
Mott strain of three-banded Italians. 
No disease and guaranteed to please. 

quam PRICES 
2 Gi. BO Sceeetttitetinns 75c each 
11 to 20 RITA, 
More than 20 ..... . 65c each 


C. @. ELLISON & SONS 
m, 8. C. 








Caucasians, Carniolans 


beek: 
More ont ae ey requeen 


Albert G. Hann $is2 $7220". 








Northern Bred 
Leather Colored Italian Queens 
i5¢e Each 
Air Mail if Distance Justifies. 
No Charge for Clipping. 
7 oe BEE Co. 


Rt. 2, Box Liberty, Mo. 











Treat Your Hives With 


eupanes 


Applied by aoa. spray or dip to 
the bare prinol will 
greatly Raker the life of your 
ives by stopping rot. May be 
egy over. Does not offend 
ees. At hardware, paint and lum- 
bers dealers or direct. $4.70 gal.: 

SDS Check or money order. 


STOPS ROT 


CUPRINOL Division, Darworth Inc. 
61 Maple St. Simsbury, Conn. 














American Rabbit Journal 
Shows the Way to Success 
Gives the latest news and views of the 
rabbit world—an illustrated monthly mag- 
eneral and educational a 
$1.00; 3 years, $2.00; sam 15c. 
American Rabbit P vec 
DEPT. 8S. WARRENTON, MISSOURI 
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You Asked Us - - 


Would the white fall aster do well 
in this section of the country as a 
honey plant? 

H. M. Eames, New Mexico 

For some reason the asters do not 
appear to yield much honey in the 
dry regions of the Southwest. There 
are several species native to that 
area but we find few references to 
them as attractive to the bees. The 
white fall aster does yield a great 
deal of honey in the southeastern 
states and as far west as Missouri. 
Apparently all the asters do best for 
the bees in regions of humid atmos- 
phere. Pellett Gardens, Atlantic 
Iowa, offer seed of several varieties 
of aster if you wish to give them a 
trial. 

About the most promising thing 
we have found for your part of the 
country is the Vitex incisa negundo 
which comes from China. It is a 
shrub or small tree which blooms 
for weeks in late summer and is al- 
ways swarming with bees. It does 
very well in regions of light rain- 
fall and is promising for that lo- 
cality. 





Can old granulated combs be used 

safely for winter feeding? 
Oscar H. Clark, S. Dakota 

Old granulated combs are not 
good for winter stores but might be 
used in the spring when bees can get 
out and get water. The best thing 
to do with them is to melt them 
down and use the honey for feeding 
in the spring. Bees should have 
good ripe honey for winter stores. 
If honey gathered late in the season 
has not ripened thoroughly by the 
time the bees cluster for winter, they 
may be fed a 10-pound pail of sugar 
sirup after brood rearing has ceased. 
They will store the sirup in the 
combs around their clustering space 
where it will become the first food 
used in winter. Thus they will not 
reach natural stores until late in 
winter or early spring when there 
are more frequent chances for flight. 














What are the first signs of wax 
moth in the hive and what can be 
done to control it? 

H. W. Lange, Texas. 

The first noticeable sign in the 
comb is uncapped cells of white lar- 
vae. On close observation, you can 
see streaks or lines of raised cap- 
pings, where the wax moth follows 
the midrib or center of the comb. 
These “runs” usually extend straight 
for a little ways and then zigzag 
through the comb. 

There is no known gas or fumi- 
gant that can be used inside hives 
occupied by bees to kill wax moths. 
Anything strong enough to kill the 
moths would also kill the bees. There 
are fumigants that can be used in 
stored combs, however. Of these, 
paradichlorobenzene, chlorosol, and 
methyl bromide are the safest to 
use and most effective. 

The bees are the greatest and 
most effective natural enemies of 
the wax moth. When the colony is 
strong, they will keep it rid of the 
wax moth. 





This spring I installed two three- 
pound packages with new queens. 
Both started laying almost immedi- 
ately, but lately I noticed that one 
of the hives has only about one-third 
its original number of bees and the 
egg and larvae formation is uneven. 
What has caused this? 

Paul F. Bourscheidt, Illinois 


It looks as if the bees from the 
hive that is dwindling may have 
drifted to other colonies, especially 
if they are set close together. Also 
it may be that this colony has been 
robbed by another colony. You can 
readily tell whether this is true by 
looking for honey or sirup in the 
combs. Of course, the packages 
should always have the entrances 
shut down to about one bee space to 
prevent robbing and so that they can 
protect themselves. The queen might 
be at fault but this would not cause 
the loss of bees mentioned. 
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Is anything to be gained by using 
two full-depth Modified Dadant su- 
pers as hive bodies, thereby having 
twice the number of bees on one 
stand? Also, does the M. D. full- 
depth hive body supply enough room 
for the bees plus their supply of food 
and pollen for wintering? 

Charles Hofmann, Illinois. 

Full depth supers used as hive 
bodies are very fine if you have a 
prolonged honeyflow and if you have 
a fairly good colony to begin with in 
spring. Otherwise perhaps it would 
take too long to build the entire two 
bodies full of brood and you might 
not get the surplus. However, we 
have operated them that way at 
times and with very good success in 
a season of good honeyflow. 

For years we used the old style 
Dadant and the Modified Dadant 
hive for wintering with only one 
body. Now we use one hive body 
with a shallow super or partially 
filled super of honey above. This 
assures that there will be no feed- 
ing needed until very late spring. 
In our operations with one hive body 
alone for wintering there was always 
difficulty in getting enough pollen 
and winter stores in the bottom 
brood chamber and also making an 
allowance so that there would be 
stores left for spring brood rearing. 
Too often we had to give them heavy 
feeding of sugar sirup in the spring. 
So we now recommend using a shal- 
low super of honey above the hive 
body for winter. If the queen goes 
up into the super in spring, merely 
reverse the hive body and super until 
the brood has emerged. 





What is the best procedure in add- 
ing package bees as a booster to 
packages hived earlier in the season? 

E. H. Forby, South Dakota. 

If you have no frames of brood to 
give your package bees, I would sug- 
gest adding a two-pound package of 
bees without queen to each colony. 
This can be done by the newspaper 
method. 

Place a single sheet of newspaper 
over the top of your colony of bees, 
right over the frames. Be sure the 
paper completely covers the top of 
the hive. Punch two or three holes 
with a lead pencil in the newspaper. 
Then place a hive body with frames 
on the newspaper. Take out four or 
five of the frames and shake the 
bees from the shipping cage into the 
empty space. Gently replace the 
frames and put on the hive cover. 

The bees will gnaw through the 
newspaper and unite. 


September, 1951 





Our Dadant’s Starline Hybrids are Genuine A.F.B. Re- 
sistant Queens and are reared to Starline Standards. 


Our Three-Banded Italians are Top Quality Queens 
and the result of long years of selecting and breeding. 


Starline Queens ________ 1-24, $1.20 25-99, $1.10  100-up, $1.00 
3-Banded Italians 1-24, $0.75 25-99, $0.70  100-up, $0.65 


No extra charge for clipping, painting and Air Mailing. 


GARON BEE COMPANY Donaldsonville, La. 











NEW 
Control Box Model of the Macy 
Electric Uncapping Knife 
Ask for No. 108 Model — Price $16.80 


HUTCHISON MFG. CO. 


2008 S. Sepulveda Blvd. 
Bee Anges 5, Cull. 





wee BRED QUEENS — THREE-BANDED ITALIANS 


Watch failing queens and colonies. Be sure and replace them with 
our ag Bred Stock and watch them pay off. Queens, 60c. 


CALVERT APIARIES Calvert, Alabama 





NOW IS A GOOD TIME 


To UEEN with ——_ Bred Queens from HOLLOPETER’S Hardy, Hust. 
ling, Honey gathering I Quality and Service the very best during fall 
honeyflow. Pa By 3 a! full of VIM, VIGOR, and VITALITY, 1-9, $1.00 
each; 10.24, 75¢. 


WHITE PINE BEE FARMS Rockton, Penna. 








YORK’S QUALITY BRED ITALIAN QUEENS 

The Strain that Leading Honey Producers Prefer 

1-24—$1.00 each 25-99-—85c each 100 up—75c each 
None better regardless of price 


YORK BEE COMPANY _ Jesup, Ga., U.S.A. 


(The Universal Apiaries) 








QUEENS 


IMPROVED KELLEYS 
ISLAND HYBRID STOCK 


While these queens and their 
ae oe oe bees appear to be pure bred 
Bees * Set 8 —-3-banded Italians and are 
KELLEY—“The Bee Man” very gentle, they are excep- 
tionally heavy layers and have other desired characteristics. 


Each by Prepaid Air Mail from Paducah 715¢ 
Lots of 25 and more, 65c each. 100 Queens, $60.00. 
THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO. Box 210, Paducah, Ky. 
AR SIE EAI TN NET 


Trade Mk. Reg. 











Jensen Says,—Requeen Now! 


Requeen any time a queen is found doing poor- 
ly. But for wholesale requeening better pick a 
time when some nectar is coming in for best ac- 
ceptance of the new queens. 


Getting at least two cycles of brood hatched 
before cold weather slows up egg laying, is fine 
wintering insurance. More winter losses are at- 
tributable to poor queens than any other cause 
except the lack of proper stores. 








Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Off. 
“Magnolia State” Dadant’s Stock 
Italians Starline D.R. Hybrids 


1-24 $1.20 each 

25-99 1.10 each 

100-up 1.00 each 
Clipped and Marked Free, if indicated. 











Jensen‘s Apiaries, Macon, Miss. 


“The Business Quality and Service Built.” 

















AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY 
Boyd, Wisconsin 
Manufacturers 
of 


The LOTZ SECTION 


No finer section made for producing 
fast selling comb honey. 


GLASS JARS 
5-Ib. a per reshipping eagten 





TIN CONTAINERS 
Friction Top Pails with Bails 
5-lb.— Per Carton of 50—12c each ___$ 5.30 
5-lb.— Per Carton of 100—12c each ___ 10.40 
10-lb.— Per Carton of 50—417c each ___ 7.50 


Box of Two 60-lb. Square Cans 

60-lb. Square Cans, in bulk, each 

60-lb. Square Cans, per carton of 24 
Screw on Honey Gate for 60-lb. can—2%” 


10% discount on orders of $100.00 — 
5% discount on orders of $50.00 








How - to-do - it 


For Shade ... 


William Frank, of Iowa, sent in these pictures of his 
bee yard. Shown are the burlap sacks he uses to shade 


the hot side of his hives. Note also the individual shade 
boards on top of the covers. A good idea where hives 
are in direct sunlight. 





Wintering Nuclei .. . 

I have successfully wintered nuclei by double screen- 
ing inner covers on strong colonies and placing the 
nuclei above the covers with a flight hole of their own. 
Most of them come through O. K. 

L. R. Stewart, Indiana 


Extracting in Cool Weather... 

I have found a use for the Aladdin lamp that had 
been stored in the attic. For two or three reasons we 
extract our crop of usually about 1,000 pounds during 
the cool days of October. My wife and I do the ex- 
tracting on our back porch after letting the stacked hive 
bodies warm up overnight in the kitchen. We had trou- 
ble because the honey was too thick to run into the jars 
out there in the cool air where it is so pleasant to work. 
We thought of buying a tank with heater but counted 
the cost. Then one snappy morning I remembered that 
Aladdin lamp. It puts the heat under our extractor 
which has a concave bottom and rests on a table about 
15 inches high with about 6 inches extending beyond the 
edge of the table. The lamp keeps the honey just right 
for running through the cheesecloth which we fasten 
over a cone-shaped strainer. We run it directly into 
glass jars. Henry T. Miller, Indiana 
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Record Crop 


The late Dr. C. C. Miller, the 
“Sage of Marengo” (Illinois) and 
a brilliant writer both in this maga- 
zine and in “Gleanings in Bee Cul- 
ture” for many years, as well as the 
author of the book “Fifty Years 
Among the Bees,” has long been rec- 
ognized as a setter of records for 
per colony production of comb honey 
in sections. From 72 colonies in 1913 
he got an average of 266 sections of 
comb honey per colony for the year 
with his best colony giving him 402 
sections. 

Now Car! E. Killion, amiable Chief 
Inspector of Apiaries for Illinois, is 
reaching for that record if he has 
not already surpassed it by the time 
this is in print. On July 30, a tele- 
phone conversation with him reveal- 
ed that as of that date his 100 colo- 
nies run for comb honey had each 
given him 11 full supers of comb 
honey, and that his average per colo- 
ny for the year was already 264 sec- 
tions. Mr. Killion is a disciple of 
both Dr. Miller and his immediate 
predecessor, Charles Kruse of Paris, 
Ill, to whose bees he succeeded, 
though he has some “kinks” in comb 
honey production of his own. 

Mr. Killion has recently written a 
book on comb and bulk comb honey, 
“Honey in the Comb.” 

In the spring he had 100 colonies 
in three apiaries run in double bod- 
ies. When these were cut down to 
single bodies, and comb honey supers 
added, the extra brood was used to 
start 25 colonies of increase, three 
stories high. These were later used 
again for increasing another 25, the 
original 25 being cut to one story 
and run for comb honey. So the orig- 
inal 100 colonies have done more 
than set a record for themselves in 
comb honey production. They have 
also helped build an additional 50 
colonies. Certainly it must take un- 
usual conditions to produce such re- 
sults, but also a keen knowledge of 
what you are doing. 

Records are made to be broken. 
We see it in horse racing, or in base- 
ball. Now Killion is doing it in comb 
honey production in partnership with 
his sons as well as with Mrs. Killion, 
who folded some twenty thousand 
sections and fitted them with foun- 
dation, and who does the bulk of the 
scraping and classifying of the fin- 
ished crop. 

More power to them. We hope 
they may duplicate or exceed the rec- 
ord another year. 


September, 1951 





Carl Killion and his son Gene demonstrate one of their comb honey 
colonies, showing the average number of comb honey supers each of the 
100 colonies pr 


Dr. V. G. Milum, Apiculturist at the University of Illinois, examines 
some of the comb honey from the record crop and tells Gene: “I never 
saw more beautiful comb honey in all my life. 
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YOUR CHOICE of Three Outstanding Breeds 
THE BEST TO BE HAD AT ANY PRICE. 


DADANT’S STARLINE HYBRIDS 
ARE DISEASE RESISTANT 


eee ITALIANS: 


CAUCASIAN: 


We are using the best breeding stock to be had 
in America. These bees are grey in color and 
very gentle. Heavy producers. 


Italian mas 
PRICES: ‘ — Co 





Jeanerette, Lewlienes 
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C Wise-Woodmanize with Your Bee Supplies” 
A. G. Woodman Go. sens sor catsiog—s50 ristine) Grand Rapids 4, Mich. 




















John M. Davis Strain 
.) | N . 
Honey ety Se 


. ”“ 
in the Comb Serving the discriminating pur- 


qhacee of package bees and queens 
By Carl E. Killion ‘or almost a quarter of a century. 
- each ‘ Service, Quality and Satisfaction 
IARIE ave you orde your y 0 ‘ 
nen Re this book? Do not delay! gate rigs 

Order now and prepare to pro- We offer Dadant’s Star- 
duce the kind of honey thé pub- line Hybrid queens or 


lic wants. Honey in the comb our old line of reliable 

PACKAGE BEES finds a ready market. It is the Reg. vs. and famous KP romney 
QUEENS finest quality that gets - the 
premium price. This book should All sain large or small, get 
help you produce that kind of the same conscientious consid- 


JACKSON APIARIES honey. eration. 

Punston, Georgia ee 
Price of the book is $3 postpaid. y sir iunvunennininnnniiniNNN Ninn NNINNANNNE: 
Killion & Sons Apiaries 


Paris, Illinois Dovetailing Machine 


POR MAKING BEE HIVES AND 
SUPERS. NOW A SIZE FOR 
EVERY BEEKEEPER’S SHOP. 

DETAILS ON REQUEST. 
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A queen of Merit in each package— 
2-lb. pkg. with queen ............. $3.00 


na NYISYONYD ~ 
bel Queens remainder of 

a season 75¢c each 

nego D. T. WINSLETT 


7736 Auburn Road 
PACKAGE BEES and Citrus Heights, Calif. 
QUEENS 


John S. Shackelford 
Rio Oso, California 





Carl E. Johnson Co. 


1557 GREGORY AVENUE 
LINCOLN PARE 25, MICHIGAN 
STANDARD Equipment NNO UNMNLHEH Wee La He 


Te pays to. to us? the complete HIGH qualrrs ITALIAN QUEENS 


mignon om your 
dealer about this quality lin y Air Mail, 75¢ each 


ANTED Zs"sne: of Rabbits or write us for catalog and prices. Ff or more, 65c each 
W gad vother Sati Stok} Standard Churn, Inc., Wapakoneta, 0. ey 
Standard Rabbit & Pet Journal = - —_—_—_—— 
the Mon N of Rabbit, THRIFTY QUEENS 
¥y, Small Stock, Poultry, Birds 3-BANDED ITALIAN 8-BANDED ITALIANS ONLY 
Lots of 100, 
STANDARD RABBIT & PET JOURNAL 8 a ee Smaller lots, 6c each a 
e REMEMBER—THRIFTY BE 
ee neo = — oS are GUARANTEED to PLEASE. 
Dadant’s for Honey Labels W. E. PLANT W. J. FOREHAND & SONS 


—Send for complete catalog a PORT DEPOSIT, ALABAMA 
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This is the Month 


by Frank E. 


Here it is, September again. Fall 
is here. Where in the world did the 
summer go? It seems only a month 
ago we were watching for the bees 
to start bringing in pollen. Now the 
season’s work with the bees in the 
outyards is rapidly coming to a close 
for another year. The older I get, 
the faster time flies. 

Well, the honey crop here in this 
locality, which seemed so promising 
in the spring, certainly turned out 
to be a flop. There was a great deal 
of clover in bloom, but it rained al- 
most constantly for nearly six 
weeks. My bees produced no surplus 
honey. They have managed so far 
to get enough to eat, but haven't 
enough, I'm afraid, to last them 
through the dearth of nectar. If 
we don’t have a fall flow, I'm sunk. 
About everyone here in my locality 
is also crying the blues. It’s just 
one of those seasons when the 
weather wasn’t with us. If you read 
the newspapers you know how much 
it‘'rained around Kansas City about 
the worst flood in the history of 
x. 'C. 

On July 20, Mr. W. F. Matthes, of 
Pleasant Hill, Mo., suffered a heart 
attack and passed away. He had 
been a commercial beekeeper for 
many years. He and his family 
have been goods friends of mine for 
several years. Mr. Matthes was a 
past president of the Missouri State 
Beekeepers Association. He had sold 
honey at the Kansas City market 
for 28 years. A man of only 60 
years, he had many ambitions and 
always loved to talk beekeeping to 
his many friends. As with most 
men of high ideals, he left many ac- 
complishments unfinished. 


Fall Nectar Sources 


In a great majority of localities 
the main honeyflow is over and the 
dearth of nectar starts around the 
first of August. That is the period 
when there is no honey available for 
the bees to bring in. Then the bees 
use stores in the hive heavily until 
the fall plants start secreting nectar. 
Plenty of stores for this purpose 
should have been left on the bees 
when the early honey crop was re- 
moved. In most parts of the coun- 
try, there is a fall honeyflow, vary- 
ing in quantity. 
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McLaughlin 


A good way to tell when the 
honeyflow is over, is to observe the 
way the bees act toward the drones. 
The worker bees will drive them out 
of the hive. This also happens when 
winter weather starts. The bees 
seem to know the drones’ usefulness 
is over and that they will only stay 
in the hive and eat the stores needed 
for the worker bees in winter. So 
poor papa is driven from the hive 
and left to die of starvation. 

There are several species of gold- 
enrod which bloom in the autumn 
and provide both nectar and pollen. 
The secretion of nectar is not nearly 
so heavy in the midwestern states 
as in other parts of the U. 8S. The 
early variety begins blooming in 
late summer. 

Then there are the different varie- 
ties of wild aster. Aster honey is 
very light but often becomes mixed 
with goldenrod or other fall flowers 
which makes the honey amber in 
color. Aster honey is very heavy 
bodied and will crystallize rapidly. 
Asters bloom longer than most fall 
flowers and it takes a heavy frost 
to kill the plants. 

Heartsease, commonly called 
smartweed is another fall blooming 
honey plant. Heartsease grows in 
waste places in many parts of the 
U. 8. The honey obtained from it 
is amber in color and for those who 
appreciate stronger flavored honey, 
the flavor is good. 

Honey from Spanish needle, an- 
other fall plant, is well liked by my 
family. The honey is golden in 
color, has a fine flavor, is a little 
strong, and is very heavy in body. 
It is difficult to extract and strain. 
Spanish -needle grows profusely in 
wet places. It blooms from August 
to October. Most fall honey is 
darker, heavier in body, and slightly 
stronger in flavor than honey pro- 
duced by the clovers. 


Fall Requeening 

Fall is a good time to requeen your 
colonies with young queens. Better 
success will be obtained if requeen- 
ing is done during a honeyflow. 
They will be much more likely to be 
accepted. 

I have good success in introducing 
queens by spreading the frames 
apart in the center of the colony, 


pushing them to either side, and slid- 
ing the cage, candy side up, between 
the center frames and at a slight 
angle, then pushing the frames to- 
gether enough to hold the cage. 
When the bees eat through the 
candy in the cage the queen is re- 
leased without delay. Sometimes 
when the cage is introduced candy 
side down, an attendant bee may die, 
and fall in the hole in the end of the 
cage and the queen cannot get out. 

However, I have had good luck in 
introducing queens by running a 
wire through the cage, and hanging 
the cage suspended between the 
frames, wrapping the loose end of 
the wire around a tack driven in the 
top of one of the frames. 

In any case the colony where a 
new queen has been introduced 
should not be molested for about a 
week. 

In my experience, colonies re- 
queened in the fall winter better for 
they go into the winter with young 
bees that can withstand cold and 
come out stronger in the spring: 
They make fine colonies for the 
honeyflow the following season. 





Payment for Pollination ... 





Maurice Perry of Hemet, Califor 
nia has specialized in alfalfa see 
production for many years. He i 
progessive in a way that gets result 
in production. In 1948 he made 
voluntary offer of payment for bee 
for pollination on a sliding scale 
The plan seemed to have possibili 
ties. 

For all seed production above r 
cent averages (400 pounds at t 
time), 1 cent a pound of seed 
colony for bees in the field was t 
offer. Yields have increased mar 
edly since the use of DDT for ly 
bugs. About three colonies to t 
acre were placed in groups alo 
three drives across 95 acres. The 
yield was 540 pounds of seed which 
meant a payment of $1.40 per colony. 

Part of the alfalfa is in rows 
where cultivation and weed control 
and soil moisture conservation can 
be carried out. The Hemet area 
seems well adapted to seed produc- 
tion. It is in southern California, 
one of the most thickly populated 
bee ranges in the state. The sum- 
mer is long, warm and almost rain- 
less. Better pollen sources than al- 
falfa are frequently scarce during 
the time of seed setting. 


Geo. H. Vansell, California. 
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MILLER REARED-DADANT STARLINE 
HYBRID QUEENS 


A New Line of Resistant Bees 
BRED = benny yy YARDS 
a 


Starline 24, $1.20 $1.15; 2 $1.00 
wo bees 20-00. te 100 up, 78e 


Ree Italian Qu 
JOHN G. MILLER, 723 6th St., Corpus Christi, Texas 


. UB. 
. Off. 








STOLLER'’$ 


Fancy Clover Honey 
In New Sixties 


Stoller Honey Farms 
Latty, Ohio 





HOWARD WEAVER'S CAUCASIAN QUEENS 


No charge for clipping or mark- 
ing. Air mailed on request. 


HOWARD WEAVER 


Navasota, Texas 











ITALIAN sdapapuag PACKAGE BEES 
so 


om am 50 to 99 «8§=6100 and up 
3 Ib. with queen wit mi bee be v4 
Ib. with q ‘ . $25 
5 Ib. with h queen “ - 6.00 5.75 
Italian q' —. Ld 1.10 1.00 
Packages are shipped. with full liberal over-weight and live ar- 
rival guaranteed. Our dealings with you must be 100% seo e 
Replacement or refund on any shipment when bad order receipt is 
received by us. Our queens are second to none in performance. 
Queens clipped on request and sent airmail postpaid. 


GEO. A. HUMMER & SONS 


Established 1892 western Union—Macon, Miss. Prairie Point, Miss. 


4.75 














@e QUEENS—PACKACE BEES FOR 1951 


Maximum production is most easily 4 with perior bees and queens. 
That's one way we try to help you make money. Superior bees and queens is our 
motto at all times. We like to have 50 per cent deposit and balance before ship- 
ping date. We believe this is fair to all—as we like to plan and ship the day you 
want shipment. Price scale: 


Queens, any number $1.00—Tested Queens $2.00 





THE VICTOR APIARIES Uvalde, Texas 














weer ooro ooo. 


SUNKIST 
Light colored Italians or Kelleys Island hybrids. 
Airmailed — postpaid — clipped: 65c each. 
SUNKIST BEE COMPANY ~ Convent, Louisiana 





DADANT'S 
Starline Hybrids 


Are Bred for 
PERFORMANCE 


and 


RESISTANCE 


Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Off. 


by approved methods in 
isolated yards. 


LOTT BEE COMPANY 


Boute 2 Baton Rouge, La. 














NEISES 


HONEY EXTRACTING 
and 
BOTTLING EQUIPMENT 
Mf’d. and For Sale by 
THE NEISES CO. 
Box 249, Marshfield, Wis. 








BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 
wat ot Phe WontD 


$4.00 annum 
payable in advance 





Koop oe up to Date in Beekeeping 
by t ing out a gubeerieties now 
through our agen 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 

















A FAMOUS STRAIN OF YELLOW ITALIANS 


now available at 25% discount off regular prices shown below 


1-5 — $1.35 5-15 — $1.30 15-25 — $1.20 25-100 — $1.15 
100 up—$1.05 SELECT TESTED QUEENS—$5.00, no discount 


THE DANIELS APIARIES Picayune, Miss. 


Italians 
QUEENS 
Package Bees 


M. C. WEST 
DAVIS, CALIFORNIA 











wi Wit 


COU UMo 


Tl 


Se ULLAL ULL L ALU = 


Dadaent's Foundation for Bulk Comb Honey 


Por bulk comb hone 
cartons. 


(nN 


WVU 


for Dey containers and for cut comb honey for cellophane 
special, ht 
price. Bulk comb ee ES packed in = ust be 
it must be surrounded an equally fin 4 of 
liquid honey. Then you have beautiful packages that customers just wan to buy. 
DADANT AND SONS, Inc., Hamilton, Illinois 


SULLA A ENN 





-l Ail WANE 





If you wish to buy or sell, use American Bee Journal ads 
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FREE. 


A Sample nie . 
“Gleanings in Bee Culture” 


LOOK IT OVER 
YOU WILL LIKE IT 
‘A. L ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio 














Dadant’s for Honey Labels 
—Send for complete catalog 
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All Around The Bee Yard 


by G. H. Cale 


Years ago I visited Ross Morrill 
in eastern Illinois. He was sitting 
on top of a hive with his legs curled 
under him. I asked why he looked 
so forlorn. All his hives were piled 
high with supers and looked pros- 
perous. His reply was: “Isn’t there 
a way to keep these darn bees from 
storing honey? I have every super 
I own on them and several nail kegs 
full of swarms. And still the crazy 
things store honey!” 

In some ways this year is like that 
in some - places. Beekeepers who 
visit here tell such different stories. 
Yesterday two men said that they 
would scarcely get enough stores for 
winter. The entire country in their 
sections has been flooded and noth- 
ing is producing, even for the farm- 
er. This morning a lady in central 
Illinois phoned for supplies with the 
report that, like Ross, every piece 
of equipment she owns is on the 
bees. Please hurry up more supers. 

It has been wet and rainy all year 
and it is still wet and rainy. The 
air has been so moist that water 
collects on warm skin and runs off 
in rivulets even at a temperature in 
the eighties. That also brings its 
problem. Honey naturally gathers 
moisture and so stored honey re- 
mains “green.” It has a high water 
content even when thoroughly 
sealed. The best way to do, in this 
case, is to leave the honey on the 
hives just as long as possible. The 
bees will ripen it more that way. 
Unless you have a fall flow (and you 
will have one in the river lands this 
year) don’t take the honey off until 
late in September. 





I have been helping Mrs. Pellett 
classify Frank’s manuscripts and 
papers and his numerous letters to 
folks the world over. According to 
the letters, he began to collect honey 
plant information about 1915 and 
the result was the first edition of 
“American Honey Plants.” This 
was followed by other editions and 
as his training grew it culminated 
in the Test Gardens at Atlantic. So 
- for forty years a pioneer effort was 
followed painstakingly and persist- 
ently until something new appeared 
in the world. The return to Frank 
in renown was mighty, but the re- 
turn in financial reward was mea- 
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ger. So is the great work done in 
the world. 





This government support price 
does help. Offers for honey from 
10% to 12c are not infrequent. The 
larger the crop the more chance 
there is to get a profit from such 
prices. The poor feliow with no 
honey can’t make expenses at any 
possible price. Those with a short 
crop stand more of a chance of get- 
ting enough from their bees to re- 
turn what they cost. It is different 
than it was when most crops failed 
to return costs. Then there were 
more beekeeping outfits for sale 
than had ever before been offered. 
It looked as though the entire farm 
program was to suffer for want of 
pollinators. Now, in contrast, only 
a few bees are for sale. 





The stuff that is put out as bulk 
comb honey! Floating chunks of rag- 
ged combs in half granulated amber 
liquid! Yellow capped and irregular 
pieces from which bits of wax add 
unsightly specks to the honey sur- 
rounding them. The time was when 
one could buy two “cards” of section 
comb honey for a quarter! Ever 
buy any? The honey was poor, the 
quality was atrocious, the wax was 
tough. It was scarcely worth a 
quarter for two pieces of such a 
mess. As the years passed, such 
conditions naturally brought slow 
and indifferent markets for comb 
honey. Beekeepers turned to the ex- 
tracting super. Also many who had 
been producing bulk comb piled up 
the equipment and quit. Now once 
more the tide is the other way. Will 
we again throw opportunity to the 
winds? 





Dr. Warwick Kerr has been here. 
(See the account in the August num- 
ber, page 347.) The name is famil- 
far English; the man is Portugese. 
Ten months ago his English was 
limited; today it is almost as good 
as ours. He is an Associate Pro- 
fessor of Genetics in the University 
in Sao Paulo. Chosen as a Rocke- 
feller fellow he is spending eighteen 
months among us. And he is twenty- 
eight! So the palm of intellectual 
conquest these days goes to the 
youth of all lands. 


When he and Bud Cale got togeth- 
er expostulating genetical ideas 
about bees and discussing the breed- 
ing of bees, the English language 
became transmuted into a scientist’s 
dialect in which the ordinary man 
finds no footing. 





That leads me into thoughts about 
our Starline stock. Not that I want 
to use “All Around the Bee Yard” as 
an advertising medium, but because 
it is the only genetically produced 
stock with which I have experience. 
Likely what I see in it may be dupli- 
cated in any well-produced stock. 

Perhaps its first characteristic is 
that it is “fast on its feet.” In other 
words the new queens lay at a high 
rate, with solid brood, that turns out 
bees like a factory production line. 
This year, Starline packages, hived 
on drawn comb and fed sirup, have 
outproduced regular stock packages 
hived at the same time and boosted 
with combs of brood and bees. Also 
they have a steady production rate. 
Both of these qualities are definite 
improvements. Supersedures seem 
to be low and they are fairly resist- 
ant to American foulbrood. The job 
is to include reasonable resistance, 
high production, and other desirable 
characteristics. 





Made some two-comb nucs in Jun 
with new queens and set them b 
themselves in an orchard abouw 
three miles out of town. As the 
needed room, more combs an 
foundation were added. Some o 
them now have supers on. By la 
fall they should be fair colonies with 
stores for winter. Later I made 
other nucs and gave them queea 
cells from selected stock and the 
virgins were allowed to mate near 
our Starline yard. They may not 
make full colonies by winter, but 
they can be assured of stores, either 
by gathering or feeding, and will be 
wintered over screens over strong 
colonies. These new colonies will be 
fine next year. They were made a 
year ahead of need, but they will go 
towards replacing losses in spring 
and perhaps giving some increase. 
Anyway, it is a relatively inexpen- 
sive way to replace ahead of time. 
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A GOOD INVESTMENT 
INSURES GREATER PROFITS 


An investment of one cent will bring to 
you our 1951 catalog. Compare prices 
and merchandise before you invest in 
additional supplies for your apiary or 
honey house. 


* * * 


HONEY SECTIONS 
HIVES ‘ FRAMES 


All manufactured in our plant here in Marshfieid. 
Made from select materials, and good workman- 
ship together with prompt service to make your 
investment a wise one. 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO. 


(INC.) 
(Heart of Wisconsin’s Dairyland) 


MARSHFIELD, WISCONSIN 

















NOTICE 


American Bee Breeders Ass’n 
Will Accept Orders for 


500 ABBA Queens at $1.50 Ea. 


For three years ABBA has conducted compari- 
son tests of strains of bees donated by many 
shippers, selecting and breeding from those that 
appeared to be the best. 


The queens we offer are bred from mothers 
that produced a surplus of 60 Ibs. of honey over 
others in our test. They are mated with drones 
from mothers that reached a capacity of 2000 
square inches of brood. 


Queens will be shipped from our breeding yard 
in Tennessee. 


Send orders and remittance to 


American Bee Breeders Ass’n 
J. F. McVay, Secretary-Treasurer 


Jackson, Alabama 











FANNIN NHN HNN NHN HNN NIHON NIMOY, 


3-WAY HYBRID QUEENS 


Requeen your colonies with the queens 
developed on Kelleys Island, Ohio. 


We have recently received new breeder queens and 
plan to have queens available all Fall. 


Do not confuse these queens with 
other Hybrids. Specify Kelleys 
Island 3-Way Hybrids. 


Prices for balance of season — 3-Way 
Hybrid or Regular stock postpaid. 


$1.00 each 








We wish to thank our many customers for the nice 
business given us this spring. If you were pleased tell 
others, if not tell us. It is our desire to please. 


ROSSMAN & LONG 


P. O. Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 








FASMIICNNICNS ~~ 
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Are You Losing Beeswax? 


We render old combs, cappings, and 
slumgum for beekeepers. Our steam 
wax presses get every available ounce 
of wax out of this material. 


If you are rendering your own or 
having this work done elsewhere, give 
us a chance to show you what we can 
do. We specialize on SLUMGUM 
from presses that are not operated 
under water. We often get from 
10 to 40 per cent wax from such 
material. 


Send for terms. Ship us your Beeswax. 
Prices are high. 


DADANT & SONS 


Hamilton, tll. }} 
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THE NEWSREEL 





Approved Honey Packers .. . 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture, Production and Market- 
ing Administration, Washington, D. 
C., has just issued notice FV-3 giv- 
ing lists of approved honey packers 
under C.C.C. price support program 
SCP-66-A. Any one interested in a 
list of these should address them- 
selves directly to the Department as 
above. 

Some 22 states are represented 
with a total of 70 or more packers. 





The Giant Hornet . . . 

On page 250, June 1951 ABJ, is a 
brief article about the giant hornet. 
It may interest readers to learn that 
this hornet is now in this country. 
I first made its acquaintance about 
20 years ago. I never saw a nest 
but saw one of the hornets occasion- 
ally. This insect is almost identical 
with our white-faced black hornet. 
It is a little larger than our hornets. 

I was rather amused two years 
ago to have a grandson of mine 
show me what he called a cicada 
wasp. He had taken the insect to 
school to display it. He was a trifle 
dismayed when I told him that it 
was not a cicada wasp but the Eu- 
ropean hornet. I later carried to my 
grandson a specimen of the cicada 
wasp, a hornet-like insect that is 
twice as large as our biggest hor- 
nets. It has to be large to be able 
to fly home with a cicada to put into 
the burrow made for the young. 

My grandson lives on Long Island 
and soon after that a nest of the big 
yellow hornets was discovered on the 
island. 

— Allen Latham 
Connecticut 





Availability of the New Glass 
Color Standards’ Equipment 

Permanent glass color standards 
for extracted honey which were de- 
scribed in the article on page 334 of 
our August number are now avail- 
able. Information as to the price 
and availability of the sets of color 
standards may be obtained from the 
Phoenix Precision Instrument Com- 
‘ pany, 3803 North 5th Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Abbott on Queen Breeding 

“Queen Breeding for Amateurs” is 
the title of a second edition of this 
60-page paper bound book. C. P. 
Abbott has made considerable and 
desirable changes in this edition 
which is available from the publish- 
ers, Bee Craft Magazine, Bracken 
Dene, Manor Way, Petts Woods, 
Kent, England, at a price of 75 
cents. 

It is a quite desirable easily un- 
derstood book, following largely or- 
thodox methods with interpolations 
for the amateur. 





Honey “Crop of the Year” 
In Michigan 

The Michigan State Fair Board 
has allotted $1,000 this year and se- 
lected honey to be the “Crop of the 
Year” for Michigan. This, in addi- 
tion to the usual $1,000 which the 
honey department already has for 
premiums, should make for a lot of 
publicity for honey as the “Feature 
Crop.” Needless to say, the Michi- 
gan State Beekeepers Association is 
putting forth every effort to make 
the campaign a huge success. The 
Agricultural College at East Lansing 
as well as the horticultural and 
farm crop sections are cooperating 
in the pollination theme. 





Bad Loss from Insecticides 

The beemen in our San Bernardino 
Valley are worried about the effects 
of parathion spray. Just last week, 
a Mr. Charles Hurd lost 200 colonies 
located near a plum orchard, not yet 
in bloom, but infested with scale. 
The ground was covered with bloom- 
ing mustard. He had several hun- 
dred colonies at his home place 
about two miles away and they too 
were poisoned and were in poor con- 
dition. I have not heard this week 
whether they died out or not. An- 
other friend had bees on the oranges 
and they were nearly killed and he 
thinks they were near where para- 
thion was used. 

Our County Commissioner knows 
the value of bees and has issued a 
directive prohibiting the use of para- 
thion and other injurious killers that 
would cause such results as Mr. 


Hurd had. We don’t want the fruit 
and vegetable men to lose their crops 
because of insects, etc., but we must 
educate them that our bees are val- 
uable and that we have a right to 
our livelihood too. 
Mrs. W. D. 


Miles, Calif. 





New Iowa Apiarist 
Report Issued 


The “Report of the State Apiarist 
for the Year Ending December 31, 
1950,” has just been issued by the 
State of Iowa. It is edited and com- 
piled by F. B. Paddock, State Api- 
arist of Iowa, and its 142 pages con- 
tains a world of information for bee- 
keepers everywhere. Although mail- 
ed to Iowa beekeepers primarily, we 
presume that a limited supply of this 
report is available by writing to Mr. 
Paddock, Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa, 

The 1950 report mainly is devoted 
to the publication of the papers pre- 
sented by beekeepers, seed growers, 
and scientists at the pollination con- 
ference held at Tucson, Arizona, in 
the fall of that year. They cover 
the pollination problems and meth- 
ods with respect to alfalfa, fruits, 
clover, vetch, cucumbers, water- 
melons, and cantaloupes, and the 
place of honey bee pollination in pro- 
grams of soil conservation and 
range and land management. 

In addition to the 18 articles pre- 
sented at the Sixth Annual Pollina- 
tion Conference at Tucson, there ap- 
pear 14 additional papers including 
the report of the State Apiarist. The 
report of the State Apiarist presents 
in detail the excellent work that i 
being carried on in Iowa—rangin 
from honey production and 4-H Clu 
work to use of bees in legume 
production and _  disease-resistan 
bees. 

The other articles include 
keeping notes from Mexico by C. 
Kellogg, early American beekeepin 
by H. Malcoim Fraser of England, a 
picture of beekeeping in South Caro- 
lina and Arkansas by W. H. Purser 
and J. H. Davis, respectively, some 
observations on honey labels and 
containers by F. R. Shaw, the use of 
pollen supplements by E. A. Wolfe, 
and a number of articles on pollina- 
tion of vetch, Ladino clover, red 
clover, and alfalfa. 

The American Bee Journal regrets 
that space does not permit greater 
detail about this important publica- 
tion, and congratulates F. B. Pad- 
dock and Iowa while urging inter- 
ested readers to attempt to obtain a 
copy for their library. 
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Don't 
Forget 
Sa 


When you are packaging this year’s 
crop be sure that the containers and label 
are attractive. To assure yourself of a 
ready market, consult our Catalogs of Con- 
tainers and True Character Labels. If you 
do not have them, ask for your copy now. 


. 
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HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
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PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


3-Way Italian Hybrid Combination— 
High Production 


Stock of Dadant & 
Sons 

Reared Under Ideal 
Conditions 


Resistance to A.F.B. 
Uniform Colony 


Performance Reg. U.S. 


Pat. Off. 


Por additional bees add $1.00 per Ib. 


Wicht Reliable 3-Banded Italians 


wer Prices — For our own reliable 3-Banded Italian 
Queens and Packages with Queens, deduct 25c each from 
the above price schedule. 








All queens are cli 


WIGHT APIARIES 


406 Miller St. Hattiesburg, Miss. 
SERVICE DEPENDABILITY 
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HONEY BEESWAX SUPPLIES 


SUPERIOR HONEY COMPANY 


FOUNDED FOR THE BEEKEEP- 
ING INDUSTRY OF THE WESTERN 
UNITED STATES. 


A MARKETING OUTLET FOR ALL 
TYPES OF YOUR HONEY. 


A MARKETING OUTLET FOR YOUR 
BEESWAX. 


A SOURCE FOR YOUR SUPPLIES AND 
EQUIPMENT. 
We are in business to serve you. 
Visit our plants. 
Ogden, Utah; Idaho Falls, Idaho; Denver, Colo- 


rado; Los Angeles, California; Phoenix, Arizona; 
and our Wood Goods Mill in Madera, California. 











REQUEEN NOW 


As soon as you get your honey off, re- 
queen those colonies. A vigorous young 
queen will mean a lot of young bees this fall 
for good wintering. Don’t take a chance on 
an old worn-out queen. 


ITALIANS CAUCASIANS 
ITALIAN HYBRIDS 
* 


PRICES 


Queens Postpaid, Airmailed and/or Clipped 
—No Extra Cost 


THE STOVER APIARIES 


Mayhew, Mississippi 
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Market News 


Crop Compared to 1950 


Living in a section of the country 
where the crop undoubtedly will be 
much heavier than it was in 1950 
gives the impression that the total 
crop for the United States will be 
a “bumper” one, far beyond that of 
last year which in itself was a large 
crop. The white clover sections ex- 
tending from Maine to the Missouri 
River have had a far better crop 
than a year ago, although many dis- 
appointments have been encountered 
due to the cold and rainy weather. 
This makes exceptions in many in- 
stances. Southern Michigan has 
been disappointed as has southern 
Iowa. Beekeepers in Missouri, Kans- 
as, Nebraska and part of North and 
South Dakota are disappointed in 
their crop and the conditions in that 
whole area extending into Colorado, 
Utah, Nevada and down into Arizo- 
na and New Mexico will cause the 
crop to be far less than a year ago. 
This extends into California, partic- 
ularly the desert sections and aiso 
into north central California where 
the crop may not be over 80 per cent 
of a year ago. Oregon and Wash- 
ington had nothing to boast of in 
the way of bumper crops. 


Texas is a disappointment in that 
there was a complete failure of 
sweet clover followed by dry weath- 
er, and although cotton yielded well, 
the total crop probably will not be 
over 50 per cent of last year. Across 
the South, however, we find better 
conditions in Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Alabama, Kentucky, and Tennessee, 
and particularly in southern Georgia 
and Florida where the crop is much 
better than it was a year ago. 


Montana and Idaho seem to be 
the favored sections this year, Mon- 
tana particularly. Here we have 

. some reports of yields as high as the 

old time yields o:' 300 and 400 
pounds per colony, although these 
are not the average. In the Cana- 
dian provinces, conditions are satis- 
factory throughout, although Sas- 
katchewan and Manitoba report not 
quite the rosy conditions of other 
provinces. However, the crop will 
be much better than a year ago. 
Fortunately the Canadian market is 
well cleaned up and in a position to 
receive the better crop. 


All in all, there may be as much 
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honey as a year ago and we assume 
that the government reports may 
show this, although already some of 
the short sections are beginning to 
hunt around for honey. This ‘is true 
in Texas where liquid honey is need- 
ed to pack with such bulk comb as 
has been harvested. The drought in 
Texas, westward through Colorado, 
New Mexico and Arizona, and south- 
ern California, has been a decisive 
factor in cutting the crop there and, 
of course, prospects for the near fu- 
ture. 


Balance of Season 
The fall crop areas of the Central 
West undoubtedly will have an op- 
portunity for a better crop than a 
year ago because the earlier rains 
through June and July favored the 
growth of plenty of weeds, including 
heartsease and Spanish needle in the 
cornfields and stubble fields. It is 
doubtful, however, whether this will 
be one of the old-fashioned “hearts- 
ease” years when everyone gets a 
bumper crop. Bees will likely go in- 
to winter quarters in better condi- 
tion throughout all the central west- 
ern areas because of the possibilities 

of a satisfactory fall crop. 


Honey Offerings 

Few buyers are out for honey as 
yet in view of the anticipated heavy 
crop. Most offerings parallel the 
government support price which is 
10.1 cents for white honey. We 
learn of some honey selling at 12 
cents a pound, a complete car from 
Montana going at 11 cents, and an- 
other being offered at 12 cents f. 0 
b. Montana shipping point. How- 
ever, this is for new honey and little 
new honey was available at the time 
the offer was made. 

In California the finest orange 
honey is being offered at 12 cents, 
but most offers are in the neighbor- 
hood of the support price. We find 
the lowest quotations in the case of 
those who are not in a satisfactory 
position to take advantage of the 
government support prices, namely 
those who produce in less than car- 
lots and are far from a market 





Honey Wanted— 2" #433," 
C. W. Aeppler Co., 


Oconomowoc, Wis. 





where the support price can be main- 
tained. Outside of this, however, 
there is little doubt that the market 
is starting at a price near the sup- 
port price and many beekeepers are 
looking for an advance. Bastern 
and central western markets used to 
base their beginning prices in the 
fall on the California honey which 
in many cases was dumped on the 
eastern markets at low prices. Con- 
ditions, however, have changed ma- 
terially in this respect. In the first 
place, there are more large buyers 
and handlers of honey in the west- 
ern areas than there used to be. In 
addition, beekeepers themselves are 
better posted, and in the third place, 
the California population has in- 
creased to the extent where much of 
the California crop is consumed at 
home. California growers are up< 
to-date in their offerings of honey, 
might we say much more so than 
many of our other communities far 
ther east. 
It is a little early to make any 
suggestions on retail prices. Most o 
the suggestions coming in to us a 
on the basis of about the followi 
in retail stores: 1 pound, 40 cents? 
5 pounds $1.25 to $1.50; 10 pound 
$2.00 to $2.25; 60 pound cans, $9. 
to $12.00; section honey 40 cents 
50 cents; bulk comb, 5 pounds, $1.7: 
We learn of some bulk comb bel 
offered at 15 cents, but most of t 
bulk comb honey is holding for a 
18 to 20 cent price and undoubted 
will get it. 





Summary 

All in all, while the crop may 
larger than last year, it will be la 
er in those communities which prob- 
ably are better able to handle the 
distributing end. The big producers 
are not faring too well except in 
Montana and Idaho, as mentioned 
previously. Wycming might be 
added to this. 

Government sustaining prices no 
doubt have had their effect on the 
market but it will be too bad if bee- 
keepers have to depend upon them. 
We need to get out and hustle and 
sell our honey. There is no reason 
why the present crop cannot be 
moved in view of the fact that most 
of the old crop was quite well dis- 
posed of before the new crop ap- 
peared. 
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BUY AND SELL 





BEES AND QUEENS 


QUEENS OUR SPECIALTY—Italians, %0c 

each; Carniolans, $1.25 each; Caucasian, 
$1.00 each. All queens shipped by Air Mail 
and guaranteed to please. Walter D. Lev- 
erette, Bx. 364, Ft. Pierce, Fla. 


YANCEY “HUSTLER * Three- -Band “Ttalians 
—Bred for age Select queens, $1.00 

each; $8.00 dozen. Guaranteed 
lease. Caney pevalley” Apiaries, Bay Ci 
‘exas. 


GOLDEN quae 2 00, Airmail; 24 to 
49, 90c; 50 and up, 80c. O. E Brown, Rt. 
1, Asheboro, N. C. 


THREE BANDED Italian bees and 

queens—Best of quality and extra good 
workers. 2-lb. with queen, $3.50; 3-Ib. 
with wr $4.50. Select untested queens, 
1 to 2's 00 each; 25 up, 90c each. A trial 
order wilt convince you. Phone 4703, Ala- 
mance Bee Co., Geo. E. Curtis, Mgr., Gra- 
ham, N 


GOLDEN ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 

—Real gentle and good workers. 2-lb. 
with queen, $3.50; 3-lb. with queen, $4.50. 
Select untested queens, 1 to 25, $1.00 each; 
25 up, 90c each. Health certificate 
every order. Carolina Bee Farm, Graham, 
. G 

















CAUCASIAN QUEENS—One, 75c; ten or 
more 60c each. Tillery Brothers, Green- 

ville, Ala. 

REAL PETS—Brown's non-stinging, non- 
swarming bees. Queens $2. rown's 

Apiary, Cape May Court House, N. J. 


SHORT’S QUEENS ARE GOOD QUEENS. 

Try them and you will find their colo- 
nies tops in product tion, entleness and 
freedom from_ diseases. hree banded 
Italians only. Used by leading beekeepers 
for more than thirty years. equeen now 
for maximum production next year. $1.00 
each; 10, $9.00; 25, $20.00. Postpaid. 
Prompt shipment. H. C. Short, Fitzpat- 
rick, a. 


BRIGHT 
each. 
Bee Co., 








3-BAND ITALIAN queens—75c 
Luther Pickett, Manager Orange 
Efiand, North Carolina. 
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= Copy for this department must 
reas us pet later than the tenth of 


ed depa 
ment it should be so stated when 
advertisement is sent. 

Rate of Classified advertising—13 
cents for each word, letter, figure 
or initial, including the name and 
address. Minimum ad, ten words. 

As a measure of precaution to our 
readers we require reference of all 
new advertisers. To save time, 
please send the name of your bank 
and other references with your copy. 

Advertisers offering used equip- 
ment or bees on comb must guar- 
antee them free from disease or 
certificate of inspection from au- 
thorized inspector. The conditions 
should be stated to insure that 
buyer is fully informed. 
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HONEY and BEESWAX WANTED 





WANTED—Extra white and light amber 
honey. Let us ship you the containers. 
Sell us your honey for CASH on delivery. 
The Hubbard Apiaries, Manufacturers of 
lies and Comb Foundation, 


Bee Su 
Onsted, Michigan 





WANTED — Extracted honey, white or 

light amber, in 60's. ome price in first 

Ed. Heldt, 1004 W. Washington St., 
Bloomington, Illinois. 





HONEY AND WAX WANTED. jm il 
sample. Advise bs uantity. & 
Sawyer, 2425 | Hunter 8t., Los ‘nega Calif 


HONEY FOR SALE 





NEW CROP OF HONEY “Pure daily 
from producer i. Flori _ re orange 
blossom, 5-Ib. pail $2.25. e Florida cut 
-lb. pail Pas No C.O.D. 

shipments prepaid. 
Raley,’ Box 1610, Daytona Beach, Florida. 


ANY GRADE — any amount. Alexander 
Company, 819 Reynolds, Toledo, Ohio. 
MICHIGAN & FINEST WHITE CLOVER 

HONEY. New sixties. Fully ripened and 
clean. You will be pleased. Sample, twen- 
ty cents. John McColl, Tecumseh, Michi- 
gan. 

IOWA "HONEY— Extra “white, light ‘amber. 

New cans. Truck lots. Russell D. Smal 
ley, Beaver, Iowa. 


CLOVER EXTRACTED HONEY in sixties. 














honey 
Gamble, 


FOR SALE—Clover 
or carload. E. 


GOOD QUALITY 
tracted honey. 
ville, N. Y. 


HONEY—White extracted, mostly clover, 
in 60-lb. cans, ready for bottling, 16c per 
ib. f.0.b. Louisville. Lose Brothers, 206 

E. Jefferson St., Louisville, Ky. 


HONEY FOR SALE in 60-Ib, cans. Write 
for price. Henry Price, Elizabeth, Il. 


CLOVER COMB HONEY FOR SALE— 
Ready to ship. Write for prices. C. W. 
Schrader, Waterville, N. Y. 


in sixties, ton 
Adams, N. Y. 

clover comb and ex- 
Crawford Smith, Clay- 








SUPPLIES 





WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. Quality bee 

supplies at factory prices. Prompt = 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hu 
bard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Beekeep- 
ers’ Supplies, Onsted, Miehigan. 





HONEY WANTED—All grades and vari- 
ee. “Slate cash prices 5 Ps well 
e.. te quantity. < poe F 

Pro eee 
ae California. 


Street, &. 





WANTED—All kinds and ior es of hone 
: 





FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Electro Flo Filling Machines. 

Designed for honey. Fills containers 
automatically. Write for information or 
see in operation. Hancock Honey House, 
Hancock, Iowa. 





BEES FOR LEASE AND SALE—Montan 
Wyoming, Idaho, Nebraska. ‘ontac’ 
Bradshaw & Sons, Wendell, Idaho. 


FOR SALE — Complete 

equipment, tank, big press, 
boiler, pipes and fittings. 
man, Dow City, Iowa. 





wax rendering 
3 H.P. steam 
Elvin Baugh- 


EIGHTEEN ACRE FARM, tr 

Michigan. Good soil, much clover. With 
or without 60 colonies bees and comb 
supers; 5-room house, electricity, hot wa- 
ter, septic system, garage and small barn. 
On state highway. Without bees, $6000. 
John Rieley, Beave rton, Mick h. 


east central 


FOR SALE — City 
standard colonies. 
No disease. W. B. Kirby, 

Lyons, Il. 


FOR SALE—1200 colonies bees and equip- 

ment for 1400. es | honey house com- 
ylete for extracting. No disease. In good 
frrigated district with 19 registered _loca- 
tions. Retiring from bee business. Priced 
to sell. Charles Phillips, Fromberg, Mon- 
tana. 


IF INTERESTED in acquiring a 900 
swarm money maker, contact A. E. 
Schuelke, Riverton, Wyoming. 


FOR SALE—700 colonies of bees and ex- 


tracting equipment; 10-frame size. No 
disease. Darrell Sparks, Algona, Iowa. 
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rowing. Nineteen 
rite your price. 
4610 Custer Ave., 





eee yo may ~ ae oy Co., 


FOR CHRYSLER all steel electric welded 

queen excluders in the U.S.A. write to: 
Prairie View Honey Co., 123038—12th St., 
Detroit 6, Michigan. Ask for circular E. 2. 


BEE SUPPLIES of all kinds. Write for 

free catalogue. Hodgson Bee Supplies 
Limited, ——- Avenue, New Westmin- 
ster, B.C., nada. 





WANTED—All grades comb and extracted 
honey, large or small amounts. uote 
rice in first letter. Mail sample. in, 
oney Co., 4308-10-12 E Truman Road, 

Kansas City, Mo. 





CARLAADS or less of honey and wax. 
Send mple and price. Alexander Co., 
819 Reynolds, Toledo, Ohio. 





WRITE FOR SHIPPING TAGS and cur- 

rent quotations on rendered beeswax. 
Any amount from one pound up bought. 
If you have 25 pounds or more, save 25% 
by letting us work it into foundation for 
ake. Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Ken- 
tuc 


be. ag WANTED— “Section. - Cut - - 
. Please mention quantity you 
ine a price wanted. Bank reference on 


request. rank H. Hauck, P.O. Box 84, 
Kew Gardens, N. Y. 





WANTED — Comb and extracted hone 
large or small amounts. Quote price n 
first letter. Mail sample. B. G. Burleson 
Honey Co., Box 443, Midlothian, Texas. 
CASH PAID for all grades of tieteede: Send 
samples, “Senof amount available in 
each grade. Schultz Honey Farms, Ripon, 
Wisconsin. 
PURCHASING» all kinds and grades of 
under price support program. 
“for details giving quantity; mail 
Finger La foney Producers’ 
Groton, New York. 


sample. 
Co- “OP. 


COMB HONEY WANTED—Shallow “ee 

comb honey for chunk honey. 
amount and price wanted. John Bondreau, 
Box 369, Harvey, IIL. 


A 90 DAYS’ SPECIAL—Your wax worked 

into quality medium brood foundation 
for $18 per pound. Reduction for large 
quantities. Hawley Honey Co., Iola, Kans. 





YOUR WAX WORKED into ad medi- 
um _ brood foundation, 1 
for sal $18.00. Medium brood Proundation 
or sale, 80c pound. Fred Peterson, Alden, 





THE BIGGEST BEE SUPPLY CATA- 
LOGUE PUBLISHED (64 pages) free 

for the asking. Big factory manufacturin 

a complete line of wooden goods, com 

foundation, metal goods, veils and gloves, 

carloads in -stock, . EL shipments, save 
No. LTER T. L 


EY CO., PADU- 
CAH, KENTUC KY 





FIND many bee 
Grover, Bristol, 


trees with my outfit. 


Vermont. 





WILL PAY $5.00 per_ copy Beck's “Bee 
Venom Therapy.” Box 999, American 
Bee Journal. 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA HEADQUAR- 
TERS for Bee Supplies. Make our facil- 
ities your “Trading Post.” Complete 
stocks. See our Bulletin Board for Budget 
Bargains. The Diamond Match Company, 
1300 Produce St., Los Angeles 21, Calif. 





THE ONLY COMB FOUNDATION PLANT 

in the East. We sell foundation, work 
your wax, render combs and cappings. 
Robinson's Wax Works, Rt. No. 3, Auburn, 
New York. 


BEE SUPPLIES—Tin packages, 10 sizes 

glass jars, paper shipping supplies, win- 
dow cartons and other items. Roscoe F. 
Wixson, Dundee, N. Y 


American Bee Journal 





Improve ' 5 nq col 
balance in n distincti 
Please send for free samples & price 
Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 








POSITION AND HELP WANTED 





SPARE T TIME. | Sell_w won- 

derful Regal Christmas cards exclusive 
with us. 25 sell for $1.00. Also 50 for 
$1.25. Over 150 other boxes. Free Samples. 
Kit on approval. Regal Greetings, Dept. 
110, Ferndale, Michigan. 


WANTED - — rienced man to extract 
honey. Dr. Clark, Newell, 8. Dak., and 
Hardin, Mont 


WANTED- Experienced beekeeper to work 

1,000 colonies of bees on shares, located 
in Lanier County, Georgia. Must be sober 
and well recommended. John W. Berry- 
hill, Lakeland, Georgia 


CASH IN ON 








SEEDS AND TREES 

. 
HONEY PLANTS our specialty. Catalogue 
on request. Pellett Gardens, Atlantic, Ia. 


MISCELLANEOUS 








The “BEE WORLD,” international and 
scientific journal on bees and pocksep- 
ing, with apicultural abstracts. Monthly 
including membership of the Apis Club 
$1.75 per annum. Specimen copy 12c US. 
aye En ~?* 8, from The Secretary, The 
‘oxton, Royston, Herts. Eng- 
land. 
RANC H MAGAZINE— Do | you find it di. - 
cult to secure information about sheep 
and sheep ranchin methods? 
SHEEP AND GOAT AISER 
more sheepmen with more information of 
range sheep than any magazine published. 
Subscription $1.00. Hotel Cactus, San An- 
gelo, Texas. 


KNOW interesting facts concerning the 

bees of India through the INDIAN BEE 
JOURNAL, published in English, by 
Bhupen Apiaries (Himalayas), Ramgarh, 
Dist. Nainital, U.P., India, and obtainable 
from them. Subs. Rs. 7/-or 10 Shillings 
or $2.25 per annum. Single copy Rs. \-s. 
1/9 or 49 cents (international money or- 
der). Payment in mint postage stamps of 
your country accepted. 


A CONSTANT MARKET 
FOR YOUR BEESWAX 


DADANT & SONS, 
HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 


Inc. 


HONEY WANTED 


Carloads. and tess than carloads 
Mail sample and best prices in all 
grades. 

C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
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QUEENS FROM the WONDER STATE 
ITALIANS — $1.00 each 
Dadant Starline Hybrids 
The bees of tomorrow 
that you can have TODAY 
$1 each 100—$100.00 
Reared in large nuclei 
Reg. u.8. well developed 
Pat. Off. THEY PLEASE 
S. J. HEAD Crossett, Ark. 





WESTERN CANADA BEEKEEPER 
Subscription $1.50 per year, 2.25 two 
years, $3.00 three years. In combination 
with American Bee Journal $2.50 per year. 

Timely topics on western Canadian bee- 
keeping and all the news about Canada 
and Canadian markets. You cannot afford 
to be without the most up-to-date infor- 
mation in these days of great changes. 
Sample copy free. Address WESTEBN 
CANADA EB, 211 Affieck Build- 


BEEKEEP 
ing, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 


STATEMENT OF THE Att pe 
MANAGEM 


UIRED ¥ 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24,1912 AND MARCH 
3, 1933 of American Bee Journal, published 
monthly at Hamilton, Lilinois, September 
of, 


STATE OF ILLINOIS 
County of Hancock—ss 


Before me, a notary public in and for 
the state and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared M. G. Dadant, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the business manager of 
the American Bee Journal and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management, et of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in_ the 
above caption, required by the Act of Aug 
ust 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of 
March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse of this form, to wit 


1. That the 
publishers, 
are 

Publishers 
ilton, Illinois 

Editors: G. H. Cale, 
Dadant, 
ilton, Ill 

Business Manager: M. G 
ilton, Til. 


2. That the owners ar« 
Inc., Hamilton, Ill 


3. That the known 
gagees and other security holders owning 
or holding one per cent or more of the 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are 

Stoc khotge rs 

i. C. Dadant, 
. Dadant, 
. Dadant, 
. Dadant, 
. Dadant, 
. M. Dadant, 
. S. Dadant, Hamilton 
R. A. Grout, Hamilton, Ill 
Louisa G. Saugier, Hamilton, Ill 
Adelaide D. Fraser, Hamilton, Ill 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
prise the names of the owners, stoc 
1olders, and security holders, if any, con- 
tain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stocxholder or security holder 
appears and upon the books of the com- 
pany us trustees or in any other fiduciary 
relation for whom such trustee is acting, 
is given; also that the said two ragraphs 
contain statements embracing afriant’ s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds or other 
securities than as so stated by him 

(Signed) M. G. Dadant 

Business Manager American Bee Journal 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
20th day of August, 19651 

MINNIE 8. KING, Notary 

My commission expires January 5 
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American Bee Journal, Ham- 
Hamilton, Ill, M. G 
Hamilton, Ill, R. A. Grout, Ham- 


Dadant, Ham- 


Dadant & Sons 


bondholders, mort- 


Hamilton 
Hamilton 
Hamilton 
Hamilton, 
Hamilton 
Hamilton 


Public 
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KOEHNEN’S 
Package Bees and Queen 


For Quality and Service 


KOEHNEN’S APIARIES 


GLENN, CALIFORNIA 








HONEY WANTED 


Cut Comb and Extracted 
Advise what you 


BURLESON & SON 


WAXKAHACHIE TEXAS 


have 





We Have Nothing to Sell 
But a Good Bee Journal 


BEEKEEPERS MAGAZINE 
LANSING 17, MICH. 


Fourteenth Year of Publication 
One Year $2.00 — 3 Years $5.00 


Sample copy mailed upon request 


~~. 








wee tenet BEEKEEPING 


The Bee Journal of 
Southern Hemisphere is the 


Australasian Beekeeper 








Curiosity 


Curiosity killed the cat but as yet noth- 
ing more serious than a few bee 
has pent ry — His name is L 
fer and he is Berbers 
ham of Nova Sco - &. sent us the 
ture. Barbara’s father keeps bees. 
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Aeppler Co., C. W. 
American Bee Breeders Ass'n 


American Bee Journal 387, 394, 39 


American Rabbit Journal 
Australasian Beekeeper 
Beekeepers Magazine 
Bessonet Bee Co. 
Blue Bonnet Apiaries . 
rdelon Apiaries, B. J. 
‘Rordelon Apiaries, E. J. 
British Bee Journal 
Burleson, T. W. 
Calvert Apiaries 
Canadian Bee Journal 
Caucasian Apiaries 
Coffey Apiaries 
Cuprinol Div. Darworth, Inc. 
Cutts & Sons, J. M. 
Dadant & Sons, Inc. 


Inside front cover, 394, 


Daniels Apiaries 

Davis, Thos. 8. 

Diemer Bee Co. 

Ellison & Sons, C. G. 
Forehand & Sons, W. J. 
Foster Apiaries 

Garon Bee Co. 
Girardeau Apiaries 





AD INDEX 


Hann, Albert G. 
Harper, Carlus T. 
Hazel-Atlas Glass Co. 
Head, 8S. J. 

Honey Sales Co. 
Hummer & Sons, Geo. A. 
Hutchison Mfg. Co. 
Jackson Apiaries 
Jensen's Apiaries 
Johnson Co., Carl E. 
Kelley Co., Walter T. 
Killion & Sons 
Knight, John T. 
Koehnen's Apiaries 
Lewis Co., G. B. 
Little Apiaries 

Lott Bee Co. 

Lotz Co., August 
McCord Mfg. Co. 
Marshfield Mfg. Co. 
Michigan Bee & Farm Supply Co. 
Miller, John G. 

Miller & Co., Woodrow 
Modern Beekeeping 
Morrison, F. E. 

Muth Co., F. W. 

Neises Co. 


S&S 


363 


386 
394 
389 
392 
390 
392 
389 
392 
387 
401 


Inside back cover 


392 


Newton Bee Co. 392 
Plant, W. E. .. 392 
Rich Honey Farms .. 392 
Root Co., A. I. 394, back cover 
Root Co. of Iowa, A. IL. 364 
Rossman & Long 396 
Rusch & Son Co., A. H. 386 
Shackelford, John 8. 
Standard Churn, Inc. 
Standard Rabbit & Pet Journal 
Stoller Honey Farms 
Stover Apiaries 
Sunkist Bee Co. 
Superior Honey Co. 
Taylor Apiaries 
Victor Apiaries 
Walker, Eugene 
Weaver Apiaries 
Weaver, Howard 394 
West, M. C. 394 
Western Canada Beekeeper 401 
White Pine Bee Farms 389 
Wicht Apiaries 398 
Williams Brothers Mfg. Co 

Inside back cover 
Winslett, D. T. @ 392 
Woodman Co., A. G. 392 
York Bee Co. 389 


A Bee in Her Bonnet 


This shot of Miss Piper Laurie and 
Wendell Shore, of Hamilton & Com- 
pany of Los Angeles, was taken last 
October in connection with publicity 
for National Honey Week. As presi- 
dent of the California Honey Pack- 
ers and Dealers Association, Mr. 
Shore was supposed to be putting a 
bee in the young lady’s bonnet with 
regard to facts about honey. He 
writes us that the oversize skep was 
made of plaster and that the bee 
was not a bee at all but a beetle 
which he held carefully to resemble 
a bee. However, who would look at 
it under the circumstances? 


The photograph was made by Uni- 
versal Pictures Company, Inc., who 
also furnished the beetle-bee from 
their studio property department. 
Miss Laurie has achieved a notable 
success in pictures although she is 
only 18 years old. She has starred 
in such pictures as “Louisa” and 
“The Milkman” and is currently 
working on another. 


National Honey Week will soon be 
here again. Maybe we all can’t en- 
list the help of film stars in our pub- 
licity but we can and should make 
a special effort to push our product 
during the fall months. 


American Bee Journal 








oe Welcome 


He’s A Friendly Fellow ae 
And Will Be Glad to Serve You. * 
HE’S YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD LEWIS-DADANT DEALER. 


Visit with him and buy your needs from him. His stock is complete... . 
Hives — Supers — Frames — Foundation — Jars — Pails — Extractors. 


If you don’t know him, write us for the name and address of the dealer 
nearest you. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY — WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


Colonie & Montgomery Sts. 92 Riverside St. 1117 Jefferson St. 
f Albany, New York Chillicothe, Ohio Lynchburg, Virginia 














PLASTIC 
CONTAINER 


Made from crystal clear plastic with the 
word “Honey” engraved on cover. This 
plastic container will hold one pound of 
extracted or comb honey. 


$13.95 per 100-POSTPAID 


Postage and Insurance Paid Anywhere in the United States 
Terms—Cash With Order. No C.O.D. 


Manufacturer of Bee Supplies “Since 1886.” 45th Year in Oregon 


Williams Brothers Mfg. Co. 


5205 S.E. 82 Ave. Portland 66, Oregon 














UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 
315 NORTH FIRST STREET 
ANN: ARBOR MICHIGAN 
DEC 50-51 


“CALLING 
ALL 
BEEKEEPERS” 


s 


For the coming extracting days, we offer a COMPLETE LINE 
FROM THE INEXPENSIVE 3-FRAME EXTRACTOR 
A SIZE FOR EVERY APIARY 
L-35 3-Frame Extractor and Capping Dryer 
L-15 2-Frame Reversing Extractor 


L-17 2-Frame Reversing Extractor 
(12” x 16” Pockets) 


L-25 4-Frame Reversing Extractor 
L-20 20-Frame Simplicity Extractor 
L-45 45-Frame Simplicity Extractor 


. TO THE BIG 45-FRAME EXTRACTOR 


See your nearby Root Dealer 
for further details 


If you have not received your 
free Root catalog—Write today. 


THE A. 1. ROOT CO. 


MEDINA, OHIO 





